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‘Notes of a Second Lecture on Art. 


scala 
DELIVERED BY C. C. PERKINS BEFORE THE 


FRAMINGHAM STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


DANTE AND GIOTTO. 

The connection between Dante and Giotto 
was of great importance. The more we think 
of it the more strongly are we inclined to give 
to their reciprocal influence the preference over 
any one directing power in the renaissance school 
of art. A striking parallel may be found in 
the previous condition and the rise of literature 
ant painting in Italy which these two great 
men founded. As we have seen, Giotto ap- 
peared when painting was in a sadly decayed 
atate; the Byzantine style held nearly omnipo- 
tent sway, and the symbolical representation of 
a subject according to conventional rules was 
the highest aim, while the few attempts towards 
an imitation of nature were rude and imperfect. 
At the epoch of Dante language was in a dis- 
organized condition. Latin was used altogether 
by the monks and scholarly writers. The 
romance language, which may be defined as the 
decomposition of the classical Latin, was em- 
ployed by the troubadours, the Genoese poets, 
and others mostly from the north of Italy, the 
predecessors of Dante, who chronicled the ex- 
ploits of the petty tyrants and foreign rulers of 
Italy. In addition to these there was the mixed 
dialect of the common people. Italian was a 
spoken, though it could hardly be called a writ- 
ten, language; its forms were indefinite and the 
orthography quite unsettled. The Italians clung 
to Roman speech and architecture; but the 
Latin was full of barbarisms. Gregory V. 
caused his epitaph to be composed in the three 
languages. ‘The romance tongue was understood 
Ly the people and was popular with nobles and 
peasants. Frederick II. and bis sons are said 
to have gone about the streets of Palermo sing- 
ing the roundelays of the troubadours. Dante 
did not create the Italian language; he purified, 
transformed and built it up. Niccvla Pisano 
and Giotto found a foreign style of sculpture 
and painting, as Dante did a foreign language, 
while the natural modes lacked cultivation. 
Pisano achieved his fame by a return to classical 
forms, while Giotto copied nature. 

We cannot doubt that in the course of the 
warm friendship mutually cherished between 
these two gifted men Dante revealed to Giotto 
his aspirations, plans and methods. By the 
communion Of mind as well as by his writings 


did Dante impart to his contemporaries and to | 


posterity that mingling of theology, poetry and 
mysticism which ruled art for more than a cen- 
Dante rendered the religious doctrines 
i 
Each 


tury. 
of his time into poetry, Giotto into form, 
helped the other, and both were influenced by 
the rising spirit of the age. What a pity that 
we have no record of their interviews, or that a 
Landor has given us no imaginary conversations 


between them! 


There is a letter, said to be nearly cocval with | 
the time of Dante, written by the prior of a} 


convent, which gives us a glimpse of the poct 
in his exile. 
strange man enter the monastery and walk along 
the cloister, approached him and inquired what 
he wished. The stranger made no answer, but 
gazed silently upon the building. 
again asked, ‘* What dost thou 
answered, ‘Peace! 
aside and discovered that it was Dante. The 
poet took from his bosom a little book which he 


seck?” he 


gave to the prior, telling him there was the path 
of his work. The prior opened the volume 
with deep respect, but expressed surprise on 
discovering that it was not written in Latin. 
Dante said he had planned to compose his great 
work in Latin, and had even commenced to 
write it in that language; but he reflected on 


the needs of the people and rejected his lyre | 


already tuned. He used the common language 
because he wished to address himself to the 
great heart of the people as well as to the nobles 
and ecclesiastics. 

Both Giotto and Dante employed the universal 
language of nature as the medium for commu- 
nicating their fervent ideas, and made all arts 
and sciences instrumental in their great aim of 
elevating a religion of just retribution and self- 
abnegation, of making virtues popular and vices 
hateful. Both were raised to a lofty pitch of fame ; 
Dante by the intensity of his omnipotent genius, 
Giotto, who would move the world of art, by 
constantly employing every means toward pro- 
gression an@ pertection. Giotto was not only 
a painter, buta sculptor, an architect and even 
He wrote a “Song on Poverty,” wnich 


a poct. 
his 


we may consider a reliable exposition of 
own feelings, while his paintings on that sub- 
ject may have been sometimes only the expres- 
Ife does 


not praise it as a perfect state, but says its ex- 


sion ot the opinions of his employers. 


treme leads to manifold vices ; moderate poverty 
breeds thrift; as to poverty elect the evasion ot 
it wae as frequent as the observance, It is a 
lengthy production, and closes with this hearty 
and characteristic sentiment: “When you see 


The prior, one day, observing a} 


On. being | 


!" The prior then took him | 


to the influence of the mystic fervor and self- 
sacrificing example of St. Francis and his fol- 
lowers, sanctioned and encouraged by Pope 
Innocent III., and to the earnest preaching of 
the Dominicians ; the latter used more compul- 
sion and were never so popular as the Order of 
St. Francis, whose vow of absolute poverty 
possessed a remarkable charm for attracting ad- 
herents from all classes of society. 

Hitherto the life of the monk had been one 
of sequestration; among the dreary waste of 
waters of the world his monastic home was an 
island of refuge where he devoted himself to 
study, meditation and ritualistic duties. But 
now, far and wide was heard the call of the 
reformers to come abroad and save the heretics, 
to preach the old, medizval faith, and check 
the present lawlessness. The crusades had 
shaken the foundations of society and brought 
bereavement to almost every family; the minds 
of men were in a ferment of religious feelings, 
divided between desire to comfort sorrow and 
to expiate sin. Multitudes took the vows of 
poverty, chastity and obedience. By the mighty 
influence of the mendicant orders this Vast tide 
of feeling was compresséd into channels of 
usefulness. In the course Of years, pious do- 
nations provided the communities with wealth. 
Churches were built and the monks became the 
great patrons and revivers of the finearts. The 
church seized upon all means available for in- 
fusing her principles into the minds of her 
disciples and of outsiders. The universal lan- 
guage of art instructed the cultivated and the 
ignorant. As the earnest voice of the preacher 
died away its echoes were prolonged by the 
brush of the painter and the chisel of the 
|sculptor. The office of the art of the church 
was didactic—to illustrate clearly and forcibly 
the truths of Christian revelation or the doc- 
trines of moral theology. The artist was a 
public teacher of religion and morals, sharing 
with the priests the task of educating the people ; 
he therefore aimed at the truthful representation 
of his subjects rather than at technical excel- 
lence; hence, although his productiuns were 
artistically imperfect, they were grandly im- 
pressive. This truth to nature was not illusory, 
but a revelation of internal passions and emo- 
tions so that none could mistake. For this 
| Giotto was eminently fitted. His frescos were 
The wonder and enthusiasm ex- 





| miraculous. 
cited throughout Italy by his paintings were 
without a parallel. The people could not un- 
derstand previous artists, but the blow of Giotto’s 
hammer struck off the Byzantine fetters which 
were never again forged. 

Before Grotto’s time Art was not dead, but 
Painters 


jonly wandering from the true path. 
were numerous and held in hoaor, as may be 
interred from the fact that a street in Florence 
was named for them. Guinta da Pisa, Guido 
da Siena and Giovanni Cimabue had made at- 


tempts to improve upon the prevalent. style. 
| The Madonna, painted by the latter in 1261, for 
the church of St. Maria Novella, was admired 
| by contemporaries, and was carricd through 
| the streets in a festive procession of people and 
trumpeters. Charles the Elder of Anjou visit- 
ed Florence at this time, and saw the finished 
picture in the garden-studio of Cimabue. The 
! eyes are not so round and staring as in former 
| delineations, and, instead of the sharp contrasts 
of lights and shades, the artist has introduced 
half tints and warm but pale tones. 


GIOTTO’S EARLY LIFE. 


His 
| youth Was spent in as humble employment as 
{that of Pope Sixtus V., who was a swineherd. 


Giotto was born near Florence in 1276. 


| Giotto tended sheep on the hill-sides of Ves- 
}pignano. Here he was found by Cimabue, who 
was so impressed by the sketch of a sheep 
drawn by him on a rock in the pasture that he 
|} brought the boy (then ten years old) to his 
} studio in Florence and adopted him as an ap- 
In those days apprentices performed 
manual labor in addition to the 
| practice of sketching, &c. An artist had to 
| prepare his own colors, grind and mix them, 


prentice. 
| considerable 


| make brushes, and other requisites, instead of 

tepping round to the shop on the corner, as 
| does the painter of to-day, to purchase his im- 
‘plements ready-made. The apprentice, also, 
| prepared the canvas and blocked out his mas- 
'ter's work; he was sometimes allowed to paint 
| the background and the skies—which had not 
ithe atmospheric depth of Turner's, but were 

broadly blue. Up to the time of Raphacl this 

costly old Greek method of apprenticeship was 
It is not in accordance with the mod- 
A person 


pursued. 
| ern idea of haste and high pressure. 
who should now devote twelve and even twenty 
years to learning the art of a famous master 
would be called a fool! Nevertheless that old 
method of thus imbibing the condensed expe- 
‘rience of all past artists produced marvellous 
| results. 
After painting the secondary parts of his 
master’s pictures Giotto astonished Cimabue by 
trying to paint men and women as he saw them, 


a hypocrite, convert him if you can; but if you | His tendency was to reeur io Rear not to fol- 
can't do that, pluck up your spirit and make an low line and rule. In drawing, color, compo- 
end of him!” Dante not only wrote of art, _ sition and expression, Giotto soon showed him- 
but he felt its mystic power and understood its self far superior to his master and to his prede- 
nature. He tells us that he was drawing an | Cessors. In his early works there is a general 
angel upon his tablets on the anniversary of the | resemblance to those of Cimabue, as, for ne 
death of Beatrice. [Fora tender and beautiful ple, in his **Madonna and Child,” the Virgin 
allusion to this I would refer the reader to a has a more calm and conscious look, and there 


self-sacrificing love for his fellow-men, and ten- 
derness for the weakest of God’s creatures; 
if St. Francis and a fly only had existed where 
there was not room for both, St. Francis would 
have given place. He died in 1221, and was 
buried at his own request in a ground set apart 
for malefactors. 

This was the first great Gothic churchin Italy, 
and henceforth the Gothic gradually super- 
seded the round style of architecture hitherto 
employed. It consists of three stories; the 
lowest is a chapel containing the tomb of St. 
Francis; the middle story is low and gloomy, 
with a vaulted roof, and bears a character of 
impressive solemrity; ‘‘the upper church” is 
large and light, with a lofty ceiling and gor- 
geously-painted windows. In this church are 
many excellent frescos by Giotto representing 
legendary scenes from the life of St. Francis, 
and allegories founded on the three vows of the 


order. 
PORTRAIT OF DANTE. 


In 1302 Giotto returned to Florence. In the 
palace of “Il Bargello” in that city some Eng- 
lish and American gentlemen discovered, in 
1841, several of Giotto’s frescos buried under 
a coat of whitewash. One of these is a valua- 
ble portrait of Dante, of which an accurate 
tracery was made before the restoration of the 
frescos. [Mr. Perkins here exhibited a fac- 
simile of the tracery. With the exception ofa 
slight disfigurement under one eye, the fea- 
tures were well preserved, and presented a sad, 
but unexpectedly sweet and loveable, expres- 


sion. ] 
ARENA CHAPEL. 


Giotto was the erchitect of the Arena Chap- 
el at Padua, which was built in 1305 or 1306. 
The style is Italian-Gothic, a combination of 
the round and pointed. The interior was deco- 
rated by Giotto with allegorical representations 
of the virtues and vices, and a series of forty- 
two scenes from the life of the Virgin Mary 
and her Son. This series is of the highest 
value, being one of the finest and most com- 
plete of that subject extant. [Mr. Perkins had 
with him a collection of fine photographs of 
large size, taken from these frescos, which the 
audience had the pleasure of examining (then, 
and also at a future time), while the talented 
lecturer gave brief explanations of some of 
them. ] 

The lecture closed with the reading of Rus- 
kin’s exquisite description and eulogy of the 
Campanile at Florence, which was built in 1334, 
two years before the death of its masterly arch- 
itect—Giotto. Ss. M. 





Chromo-Lithography.---Its Rise and 
Progress. 


oe - 
SOME INTERESTING DETAILS. 

In the city of Prague, about the year 1771, 
was born one Senefelder, whose ingenious 
spirit, schooled by poverty and grim necessity, 
was destined to discover the great art of litho- 
graphy. But it frequently occurs ihat the pro- 
jectors of noble and humane enterprises rarely 
wear their merited laurels. Thus has Sene- 
felder faded into the silent past, leaving only 
the immortal foundation of an art upon which 
his successors were to erect structures of sur- 
passing grace and worth, and for which they 
were to receive the applause and gratitude of 
nations. 

Even before his death, and consequently in 
the earlest stages of the progress of litho- 
graphy, Alois Senefelder, having printed im- 
pressions from the flat surfaces of stones by 
means of drawings, chemicals and ink, con- 
ceived that permanent effects in colors might 
also be obtained through the same process. 
This was the birth of chromo-lithography, or, 
as an interpretation of the Greek signifies, a 
drawing upon stone with colors. From this 
moment the ascent of the art to perfection was 
rapid. From Germany the novel invention was 
introduced in France, and from thence it soon 
appeared in England, ever increasing in perfect 
detail, until, to-day, the art, completed by mas- 
terly hands, has its seat in America—in fact, in 
our very city—while its benefits and instruction 
are felt in every part of our nation where cul- 
ture spreads her protecting wing. 

The manufactory of those works of art, vul- 
garly abbreviated chromos, is situated at Boston 
Highlands, and in the arrangement of its de- 
partments is the most complete in the world. 
The name of Prang, the presiding deity of this 
remarkable institution, has already become 
synonymous with each familiar picture. The 
visitor is courteously received at the entrance 
by a detailed guide and is immediately intro- 
duced to the artists’s room in which the copy 
from the original picture is traced upon the 
stone-slab. This stone, of a peculiar lime for- 
mation, is quarried in Bavaria and is prized be- 
cause of the powerful atlinity which it possesses 
for vily substances. One of these stones, pol- 
ished to exquisite perfection, is placed upon the 
table and the artist traces, with admirable skill, 
the outline of the original oil-painting before 
him with a pencil composed of a black, fatty 
substance, or with an ink of oily ingredients. 
The parts of the stone not drawn upon are 
then carefully coated with a mixture of gum 
and an acid which renders such parts imper- 
vious to oil. 

Thus the oil of the pencil or ink forms a 





poem by Robert Browning, entitled “One Word | is a new expression of affection. [A large | union with the lime of the stone, and the draw- 


More.” in his book, ‘Men and Women.”] Ina photograph of the painting was passed round | 


to his translation of the “Divina Comme- | among the audience. ] 
About this time fresco-painting began to su- | 


note 
dia,” Longfellow compares Homer's style in de- | 
scribing the shield of Achilles [Iliad, Book | persede mosaics. In real frescos, successive 


ing is indissolubly fixed with an acid. This 
process being completed, the stone is placed 


baa a press and moistened with a sponge. 


The ink or color is then applied with a roller. 


XVIII. | with that of Dante in speaking of bas- | portions of wet plaster are painted by the art-| The gummed parts of the stone, having re- 
i ¥ . . “peng we tone ee = Y 4 ww re - . 
reliefs. Homer describes the carved designs as | ist from a finished désign called a ‘‘cartoon | tained the dampness of the sponge, reject the 


af he were viewl! 
and events; while Dante shows his knowledge 
of the art and his delicate perception of its | as the artist calculates he can cover in one day. 
beauties in a close taifation of nature, as in| The joinings are skillfully concealed, but the 
of suc- 


before him. As much of the wall is moistened 


the following lines [‘*Purgatorio,” X., Cary’s line of demarcation between the work 
| cessive days can usually be detected by a close 


translation | :— 
of such lines in the 


+ The angel before us seemed Che absence 


scrutiny. 


vg living persons, actual actions (which he has previously prepared) suspended | oily color; whereas. the reverse is the case 


with the figure which is drawn with the fatty 
crayon, which, having rejected the water, re- 


tains the color. The paper is then applied and 


| the impression obtained. 


This is the entire process of finishing a plain 
lithograph. The picture is of uniform color 


If riches take wings, we distinguish between 
wants and requirements, and find that superflu- 
ous which we had deemed indispensable. Hope 
mounts her perch, and we commence observa- 
tion from a point hitherto neglected. There is 
a depth which no storm can ruffle, a height 
above all clouds, and a plane where perfect or- 
der and quict hold sway. So, in the least 
favored and the worst lives there can be no 
real failure. The shuttle will fly back and forth, 
coarse and fine threads break, the whole ma- 
chinery appear to sunder, yet somehow its total- 
ity will be preserved, and through divinest chem- 
istry it will be rounded, polished and accepted 
at last. It may take ages, but what matter if the 
end be gained? God gives a perpetual chance 
to wise and fvolish, saint and sinner. He is our 
guaranty always. Whatever our sadness, loss, 
disappointment, let us wrench heart once more 
from the sky, fields, and the perfect June foli- 
age, which meets the eye at every turn. There 
is a counter-side to the vilest we can imagine, 
and so, if we believe in one, ought we equally in 
the other, and God as Father, and man as 
brother, must ever be our poles. There is 
truth, justice, love, rest for the weary, compen- 
sation for the crushed and down-trodden, faith 
and clear sight for those bound and blind. 
However tangled our woods or tempestuous our 
sea, we shall reach shore at last, and find the 
guiding star, which wiil abide forever. 


sists in imparting that mysterious appearance of 
canvas which all perfect productions of this na- 
ture should display. 

Seventy persons are employed in the manu- 
facture of the chromo, while the labor and skill 
expended are inestimable. The well-known 
‘*Family scene in Pompeii,” by Coomans, is the 
best-finished picture yet offered to the public, 
and it is astonishing when informed that this 
small chromo required forty-three separate 
stone plates and consumed one year in its pro- 
duction. As a matter of course, the first ex- 
pense of the chromo is often double, triple and 
many times the cost of the original painting; 
but when once the plates are prepared pictures 
to an indefinite number may be struck off and 
their wide dispensation and sale soon obliterate 
the original expense. 

“To what end,” exclaims self-complaisance, 
“this extreme stocking of the art-market with 
chromos and copies, when each such increase 
detracts so much from the values of our own 
rich picture galleries?” The object of the 
chromo does not extend to selfish hearts like 
this, except, mayhap, as a silent reminder of 
the march of invention and progression while 
he sits heedless in gilded indolenee. The true 
object of the chromo is to raise the standard of 
art among those classes of the nation whose in- 
ability to purchase works of art forbids their 
rise, and to giant satisfaction to those over 
whose purses baleful economy mounts guard 
while love of art and nature pleads an unavyail- 
ing cause. Many a heart is brightened and 
many a modest wall ornate with these bright 
teachers, ever drawing man out of himself into One day I heard a little lady say, 
its own little view; while even one such mo- Hl 


a : ‘() morning-glory, would that I were you! 
> gre: 2 step} p_._. 
sag of oblivion of the great ego is one step | Twining around the porch that lovely way, 
in the path which leads to perfect manhood. 


Where you will see my dear one coming through. 
pa : ; ; Rate Fi 2 $ 
There is 9 silent, philanthropic work per- 


sige | So fair you are, he'll surely notice you, 
formed by the chromo which is worthy a poet's | And wait perhaps a moment, just to praise 
panegyric ; but the re rard must be sought in) op), clinging prettiness of all your ways, 
future -ciaiintenieneans: who will yet boast that by And tender tint of melting white and blue. 
its aid they attained their present elevation | O morning-glory, would that I were you!” 
through the education of the eye made accessi- | 
ble to all. Chromo-lithography is a crescent 


power, and already is it at the overt gate of| 2 z “agian 
progress which, closed during the past ages, taba your half-crushed, fainting life aver 
has oppressed the advancement of the masses | Under her footstep, would that I were you! 


and has kept iron watch over “art made tongue- | ices tor whtpiacdl 
: gay | She turns to see ir ring distress 
tied by authority.’ e turns to sce in pitying distress, 





The Difference. 
is 
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| [ heard the little lady’s lover say, 
| *O rose-white daisy, dying in the dew, 
For when how cruelly she wounded you, 


| With murmured words of sorrowing tenderness, 
| Close to her lips your bruised leaves she will 





God Bless Thee, Silent Tree. 


--3e 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTI. 


| press. 


| O drooping daisy, would that I were you!” 


God bless thee, silent tree, that on yon slope | Anice M. Wentiséron. 


Dost stand alone beneath the changing skies! | 


Teach me how I in sorrow may be wise, | CORRESPONDENCE. 








And strong, and great, midst ever-dying hope! | ice Wien. 
As drenched with tears thy somber branches bow | speciaL To THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Down to the earth, where darker shadows ——,, Texas, May 28th, 1873. 
cling, 
But like a gentle birdling’s sun-lit wing 
Thy top in joy doth kiss the sky e’en now; 


A SAD CONDITION OF AFFAIRS. 
Our Democratic legislature has passed its fool- 
ish school-bill over the Governor’s veto. The 
The budding spray that rose bat yesterday, system which it supplants has been in operation 
E’en like thy topmost leaflet there above, 
Quivering with tender life, and bliss and love, 
Already like its brother droops to-day ; 


tor two years, and is one of the best in the 
United States. It encourages 
teachers by giving them fair remuneration, and 
employment for ten months in the year. Its 
method of supervision was thorough and eco- 
nomical. The new bill changes all that. It 
gives an annual session of tour months; the 
teacher’s salary is a mere pittance; and legion 
is the name of its well-paid, but irresponsible, 
officials. The Governor, in his veto message, 
demonstrated that it would cost $75,000 more to 
run the schools for four months under the new 
bill than it did for ten months under the old 
Free schools at their inception, two 


professional 


Yet all content, ’mid storms and summer-sun— 
Content to bide thy time, if but at even 
Thy top may be a leaf’s breadth nearer heaven, 
Though all thy dreams have faded one by one. 


God bless thee, silent tree, that there above 
Dost stand alone beneath the changing skies! 
Teach me how [ in sorrow may be wise, 

And strong, and great, in suffering andin love! 

Kyow.es F. Boyne. 
Chaos versus Order. oe ; ; we : 
Privately and publicly, to narrow vision, every- |  iecicesii nied mee ares) oe, 
thing seems at times in a jumble, confusion con- Lhotever,. has geedually — place to acqui- 

PITY escence, and even satisfaction. Our people have 

we hardly know whether to laugh or weep, and all the virtues natural to their race; but they are 

perhaps do both. The friend who has but a ee cadet ag Hane & peey, ty the dent 
limited period to spare, and that commanded at It is amusing to hear them quote party 
extreme cost, meets one who will engross all 
conversation, and has neither the good sense to 
withdraw nor be quiet. So we part with pre- 
foundest regret, perhaps never to mect again, 
}thousands of miles to intervene between us. 


Occasions are so inopportune that 


agogue. 
expressions, “oppression,” “ruin,” etc., over a 
paltry school-tax whose limit is one per cent. ; 
while nota gramble is heard about the heavy local 
taxes which are assessed, collected, and spent, 
by Democratic officials, nobody knows how. 
OPPOSITION TO EDUCATION. 

Our public school teachers have not been 
paid for over six months. Before the legisla- 
ture met and talked repudiation, they could dis- 
count their vouchers. Now, hundreds of them 
are suffering all the evils of penury. Many have 
been compelled to sell their furniture and 
clothes to procure food for their children. The 
opposition to free schools at first arose chiefly 
from the fact that they imply the education of 
the negro. This, in Democratic parlance, is 
‘Africanizing the South.” **We do not object,” 
they said, ‘*to the education of the negro; but we 
want Southern men to do it, so that he shall not 
be aKenated from his best friend, the Southern 
gentleman.” Well, a Southern man came with 
his family to Texas last year. His wife was an 
accomplished lady, possessing eminently those 
qualities which we sum up in the word ‘‘moth- 
erly.” This Southern gentleman and lady took 
a negro school in a neighboring county. From 


For once ina year or more we have an early 
dinner preparatory to a short trip, when, the 
table cleared, those arrive who will lunch and 
pass acouple of hours. On an excessive hot 
eve we improvise ale instead of tea, and, sure 
enough, some fainting one drops in expressly 
for a social cup, and not a spark of fire in the 
house! A super-abundant meal is eaten alone ; 
a scanty one calls in even strangers. We rear 
pet tabbies ; fate abstracts one, and malice afore- 
thought the other. Some sly rogue steals the 
one bunch of grapes we had watched so long, or 
snaps off the blossom which was the pride of 
the neighborhood. We count for months upon 
a certain intellectual feast, but when the day ar- 
rives our heads are leaden and danger imminent. 
Good-fortune comes tardily to the heavy-laden, 
but excessive watching and hereditary taint 
whirl the subject from our midst, make home 
desolate, and sadden all interested. 

We are alive to the memories of the “boys in 


blue,” have culled our sweetest buds, and gath- 
ered our choicest pots, when, lo! fire darts upon 
us betimes; vehicles and cars are stopped; 
streets blockaded; smoke is blinding; and ter- 
ror written on all faces. A steeple catches 
here; a stable there; anon the Globe; and soon 
the tasteful warerooms of the indefatigable 
Chickerings are laid low. For the third count, 
many hasten to remove their effects from the 
devouring clement, courage unabated and an 
eye to the future in the same wink. Memorial 
Day has an added lesson, and anniversary week 
practical illustrations omitted in the pro- 
gramme. 

Not a splinter remains of the stage where the 
talented and favorite actress was to have re- 
ceived a benetit. ow we warm with sympathy 
| towards the generous manager who has so aimed 

to purify the drama, and whose artistic struc- 
; ture was avery parlor in coziness! Its loss 
| reveals the hold it had upon community. 








that day they were ostracised by the whites. 
The vulgar treated them with contempt; the 
better-disposed dared only show a timid and 
distant recognition. After a while, being un- 
able to cash their vouchers, this poor family 
suffered the evils of penury. Their child first 
succumbed; then the heart-broken mother fol- 
lowed it to the grave. During their sickness 
and trouble not a heart in that Christian com- 
munity was opened to pity; not a neighbor vis- 
ited to offer consolation or assistance. Alone, 
this poor man watched over the sick beds of his 
loved ones; alone, he closed their eyes for the 
eternal rest. This man still continues at his 
post, exhibiting a loftier manhood than the mis- 
sionary who devotes himself to the regenera- 
tion of foreign nations. Livingstone, amid his 
trials, is assured of the applause of the civilized 
world; the negro-school teacher in Texas can 
reap nothing for his self-sacrifice but the con- 
“He treads the 


tumely of his countrymen. 





In a sweet act, so sculptured to the life, 

He looked no silent image. One had sworn 

#fe had said, ‘Hail! for Sue was imaged there, 

By whom the key did open to God's love ; 

And in her act as sensibly imprest 

That word, ‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord’ 

As figure sealed on wax.” 

Michael Angelo has expressed his gratitude 
to Dante, in the sonnet beginning :— 

**How shall we speak ef him?” 

WITH 


CHURCH REVIVAL 


ART. 


THE 
OF 
Although ecclesiastical dignitaries of every 


CONNECTION OF 


rank were severely denounced by Dante and 
other writers [in his poem the former puts 
geyeral into hell, Pope Boniface VIII. even 
before his death}, we must not therefore con- 
elude that allegiance to the church was weak. 
its power Was never greater or more ge nerally 


acknowledged than during the thirteenth and | 


fourteenth centuries. It was only when sacred 


doctrimes were attacked that the church trembled 
or was roused to anger; 
her individual members, though richly deserved, 


passed unnoticed and never diminished the , 


reverence for Catholicism. That such was the 


case is perhaps the strongest proof of the solid 
foundation of truth upon which the church was 
built and the deep hold which her wide-spread- 
ing roots had taken in the minds of men, This 
apparent digression from the subject is for the 
purpose of showing how art came into the ser- 
vice of the church. 


In the thirteenth century, throughout Chris- | 


tendom, was felt a quickening of spiritual force, nisshtents ‘ 
action and away from | SP0t; Do one can visit It without emotion, as he 


a strong tendency towards 
mere contemplation. 


scathing exposures of 


This was greatly owing 


{mural paintings of Giotto has led to the con- 
clusion that he used tempera or size-colors. 


In 1296 Giotto was invited to Rome to deco- | 


rate St. Peter’s. [This must have been the old 
came to the papal throne in 1503) determined 
to rebuild, an intention completed by his suc- 
cessors. It was then to remodel an already ex- 
isting St. Peter's that Michael Angelo was em- 
ployed as architect after the death of San Gal- 


lo in 1546, was it not?}] In the portico of this 


chureh is the mosaic of the Navicella, repre- | 


senting Christ rescuing Peter from the waves, 
and, in the background, a vessel containing the 
other apostles; this is called ‘Giotto’s Boat ;” 


extensive restorations have marred it. <A bet- 


ter and more authentic specimen of Giotto is a! 


series of paintings, defaced by the hand of time 


church. 
Rome except a fragment of a fresco, blackened 
with age, representing Pope Boniface VIII. 
opening the Jubilee. 
THE CHURCH AT ASSISI. 

| The great churchof St. Francis, at Assisi, is 
the sanctuary of Tuscan Art. Several great 
painters expended their best years and highest 
efforts of genius in making it a record of the 
|lite of the revered founder of the Franciscan 


the Franciscans. He has adorned their three 
temples at Florence, Padua and Pisa. 


| A peculiar interest is connected with this 


|recalls the life of the noble St. Francis, his 


only, on three panels in the sacristy of the } 
No other work of Giotto’s remains in | 


| throughout, and is the lowest form of produc- 
‘tion in the art. The “full chromo,” as it is 
technically termed, is a plain lithograph having 


'the colors laid on, one by one, and being tinted' methods of crime are exhumed, murders and | 
church of St. Peter's, which Julius Il. (who | 


according to the criterion of the original from 
/which it is drawn. This process of height- 
/ening and deepening, with here a light and 
there a shade, is accomplished by applying each 
color to the plain lithograph separately and 
with consummate care and precision. The dif- 
ferent colors are transferred to the paper in ex- 
actly the same manner as the ink was imparted 
to the lithograph; the artist draws with his oily 
_pencil upon a new stone those parts only of the 
view which are to receive the particular color, 
and, after this is completed, the stone is placed 
upon the press and the paper is applied again, 
| when this one tint appears in its desired po- 
| sition. Thus is the paper treated until all the 
colors are tn loco. The first color applied is 
| usually a light ground tint which covers the 
| entire print except such parts of it as are to be 
reserved for pure white spaces. 
| every succeeding stone—up to perhaps thirty or 
, forty in number—have each a separate color, 
| which is imparted to the paper as the stages of 
the picture’s completion advance. This con- 
| stant succession of stone plates continues until 


| the chromo exactly represents the original view. 


| artisan as he applies the paper again and again 
to receive the various tints; since the least de- 
viation from the proper position of the sheet is 
at the hazard of ruining the harmonious tout 
ensemble. The final touch to the chromo con- 





| ; e-press alone.” 
In a previous breath came the news of a gov- | iyi 

* THE PROSPECT. 
| ernment overturned, a colliery exploded, and 


The next and | 


| still further contests with the Indians; novel 


| defuleations. We think that all confidence must 
| be destroyed, but ere the thought has found 


, lodgment a venerable and choice citizen arrives, | 
borne safely over the water, and the welcome | 


he receives forces us to believe still in manhood 
and humanity. We love the exponent, and hail 
with delight the moral so happily gleaned. 


| fairness all about us. 
/so severe; disaster pile upon disaster; men 
/and women frozen, cased in ice, exposed for 
| weeks to untold suffering, go down in shoals 
/and up like rockets; still, Whitsuntide comes 
| round again; the ground is cleared ahd planted ; 
the trees are white with charming promise; 
| early plants throw out their incense; lilacs per- 
| meate the air; lilies are in every hand, and 
| beauty reigns triumphant. 
| We can scarcely say, How dreadful! ere we 
| detect a mercy nestled close beside, which shuts 
| our lips, and wedare not complain. Something 
is always left when we beginto reckon our losses. 


| The very question, How can I bear it? is half, 
Ingenuity has | 


answered ere the words escape. 


| already devised a ladder, boat, way, before un- 
order. Giotto was especially the painter of | The very acme of precision is attained by the | observed. Whatever our own trials, others government of our State is getting to be ‘‘no 


| need our help, and we draw consolation from 


/ that. The heavier our crosses, the more inward 
becomes our investigation, and we sense spirit, 
its essence, indestructibility, elasticity and pos- 


Spite of mortal frailty and misery there is | 
The winter may be never, 


| It may be asked, Why do I write thus of my 
lown people? I answer, Because the truth 
| never injures. It is best to probe the sore: of 
| the body politic to the quick, that a remedy 
| may be found. ur recent legislation has been 
shaped to discourage immigration. We have 
| no hopes from that source for some years. In 
intelligent communities there are always two 
sides to a political question. Here the political 
|reed is cut and dried; whoever does not ac- 
When a man has opinions 
!of his own he is first subjected to the party 
lash; then he is ostracised; then his business | 
is injured. At this point he has the choice of | 
alternatives—to leave the country, or to take a 
bold stand for his manhood and citizenship. 
Thus is he forced into polities. Then the rab- 
ble point their fingers at him and cry ‘‘Carpet- 
bagyer!” and a pusillanimous echo comes from 
the North, ‘‘Carpet- bagger!” Why, the carpet- 
| baggers did more ia two years for the moral 
{and material development of Texas than the 
| Democratic party has done since it became a 
| State! Texan. 


, Texas, May 29, 1873. 


THE GENERAL REACTION. 
Daily, as the Democracy gains power, the 


| cept is a heretic. 








| government.” A condition exists worse even 
| than that depicted by your late correspondent, 
| «*Texan.” In this district there have been five 
| free school-houses burned—three of these for 
colored children. They have now destroyed 








sibility as seldom before. 
gee RAIS.” EES 


our school-law—one ot the best, if not the best, 
in the country. The repeal of the police-law 
leaves every loyal man at the mercy of those 
whom the lenity of our government has too 
soon invested with the rights of citizenship, and 
who are now more bitterly opposed} to it than 
during the war. God knows the Union men of 
the South require the support of such jour- 
nals as the Commonwealth now, as during those 
dark days. Better, far better, as you say, a 
military rule than such as this. Mepicus. 





A Young Woman in Europe. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
LiverPoo.t, May 1, 1873. 
THE CITY OF LIVERPOOL. 

I commence my letter in Liverpool, as I 
found myself much interested in the dingy old 
city, which really repays more attention than it 
often receives from travellers, the majority of 
whom only rush through it on the way to Lon- 
don. I had not thought of being particularly 
interested here, and therefore found it quite a 
pleasant surprise as_I had never heard a word 
spoken in its favor save as to its great commer- 
cial and mercantile wealth. 

On arriving here from the steamer, after 
leaving the immense docks, we drove through 
the very dirtiest of streets before we came to 
the more respectable part of the city where our 
hotel was located, and here, for the first time in 
six months, I saw patches of green grass, and 
trees in blossom, the pleasantness of which I 
could well appreciate, since in leaving home I 
left winter behind me. Being here several days 
I had much opportunity to see both the city and 
the people. 

THE CHURCHES. 

On the Sabbath after our arrival we had the 
choice of numberless churches of all denomina- 
tions, and decided for the morning on St. Mar- 
guerite’s, very high-church Episcopal, where 
the services struck me as a sort of burlesque on 
the Roman Catholic church; but the singing and 
the very fine organ musie made amends for the 
It was all quite 
different from the evening experience, when a 
few of us strayed into a church of the Congre- 
gational denomination, and there heard dear 
old Bethany, which sent us back at once to our 
Boston home. Among the finest churches in 
the city is St. Mary’s, which is also very ancient, 
1604. St. George’s 
Hall is a magnificent building, containing an or- 
gan said to fairly compete with our own at 
Music [all. to hear it 
played, the day I was there being one of the 
days when what are called the “Sixpence Con- 
certs” are given to the people. Mr. Best, one 
of the finest organists in Europe, played; he 
reminded me of Lang, only his touch seemed at 
once more delicate and more vigorous. 


heartlessness of the service. 


having been erected in 


I was so fortunate as 


OTHER BUILDINGS. 

The Exchange buildings are very fine, and 
connected with them is @ splendid museum, said 
to be equal to the British Museum, though on a 
Of this one of our best books 
very 
Among the pictures omitted in that 
however, is a large crucifixion by Hilton, painted 
in 1705, which in point of drawing is perfectly 


smaller scale. 
gives a account. 


account, 


of travel thorough 


marvellous, though there is a lack of color and 
life in the whole; but the drawing throughout is 
wonderful, and the little group of Marys at the 
base of the cross is strikingly graceful. I men- 
tion this picture especially because a fine en- 
graving of it has attracted some attention at 
one of the leading art-galleries in Boston, and 
neither artist nor engraver are generally known. 
The engravings are exceedingly rare, it being 
said that there is hardly a copy to be found for 
sale even in London. 
THE 

The stringer here cannot but notice the num- 
ber of ordinary-looking people, evidently of the 
working classes, who frequent the public reading- 
rooms. Another thing which is very pleasing 
is the great quantity of flowers everywhere, even 
the very poorest people wearing them in the 


PEOPLE, 


button-hole. 
present generally a very neat appearance, and 
you will see the most immaculate curtains at the 
little windows. These Liverpool people do not 
seem as you talk with them especially charac- 
teristic; they might belong anywhere; nor is 
there much to be noticed at the hotels except 
that at all of the best class there is no table- 
Whote, but a party is furnished with the most de- 
lightful private parlor, and meals are served in 
a very quiet, homelike manner. 

But it is time to leave Liverpool, of which I 
hope my letter may prove in some small degree 
as interesting as the old city was to me. 

Cuester, May 3. 
CHESTER. 

Going from there, atter a two mile-ride through 
the loveliest fresh green country we stopped at 
the quaint old town of Chester. 
ited the Cathedral, built eight hundred years 
ago, which was most imposing; but there are 
other objects of even greater interest t6 be seen. 
Eaton Hall, the seat of the Marquis of West- 
minster, is a magnificent place covering thou- 
Here one sees the beauties of 


The meanest-looking houses, too, 


Here we vis- 


sands of acres. 
landscape-gardening on the broadest scale, and 
flowers, even those the most common, are 
brought to perfection. One of the finest effects 
I saw was that of an arbor half a mile long, 
covered entirely with nasturtions. I thought I 
had seen these flowers in all their beauty at 
home, but such a splendid display of color as 
this could hardly be imagined by one who did 
not look upon it. The green-houses on this 
estate are most extensive and elegant. Fruits 
and exotics of every kind from every part of 
the world are at the owner’s command. His 
possessions are so extensive that it is said he 
can cross from one side of England to the other 
without leaving his own grounds. One cannot 
wonder, in considering such riches, at the ex- 
treme poverty of the poor. 

SIGHTS. 

Going back to the town and driving along a 
narrow, dark and quaint little street, where the 
houses louk like scenes in a theater, we see the 
Bishop's palace, which shows only a small 


jcarved and panelled front crowded in with 


other strange-looking buildings. Next to this 
comes the old house, bearing in white letters on 
black ground the inscription so often alluded to : 
‘“‘God’s Providence is mine Inheritance.” Here, 
is 1504, the plague stopped in its course, after 
going completely round the city. It was then 
the home of an old man and his wife aged re- 
spectively ninety-four anc ninety-two years. 
Chester is so interesting that one feels loth to 
leave it, but here I must close, leaving till a fu- 
ture time the continuation of our trip to Lon- 
don. A Warr. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Gustave Doré and Blanchard Jerrold are 
about to make a tour of Paris together, after 
the manner of their recent journeyings through 
upper and lower London. With pencil and pen 
the artist and writer will depict the character- 
istic things of Paris as it is to-day. 

A new jury rule was recently made in the 
United States court for the Southern District of 
Georgia, which has occasioned much bitter and 
unreasonable comment from the Democratic 
journals of the State. The main feature is that 
it allows negroes to be drawn as jurors. It re- 
quires them to be citizens, tax-payers of the 
district, and intelligent. The rule was made 
necessary by the apparently insurmountable 
difficulty of obtaining any conviction from a 





jury of white men—not that white men were 
not often found willing to enforce the law, but | 
because out of every twelve white jurors one | 
or more was found prejudiced. The new rule | 
has the supreme merit of working well, and has | 
been approved by the circuit judge, Justice | 
Bradley. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, granddaughter of 
the great Andover professor, Moses Stuart, thus } 
expresses her disgust at the prevailing fashion | 
of woman's dress: ‘‘For myself, I confess that 
I never feel thoroughly ashamed of being a 
woman except in glancing over a large promis- | 
cuous assembly and contrasting the simplicity, | 
solidity, elegance and good sense of a man’s | 
apparel with the affectation, the flimsiness, the | 
tawdriness, the ugliness and the imbecility of | 
a woman’s. For her mental and moral defi- 
ciencies my heart is filled with a great compas- 
sion and prompt excuse. 


| 





Over her physical 
inferiority I mourn not as one without hope. 
When I consider the pass to which she has 
brought the one sole science of which she is 
supposed to be yet mistress, my heart misgives 
me down to the roots of every hope I cherish 
for her.” 

The Saturday Express gratifies a public curi- 
osity by saying that the Boston //erald establish- 
ment is this year taxed for $600,000. Some 
twenty odd years ago John A. French, George 
W. Hlarmon, Frank Adams and Samuel K. 
Head ran the Herald and got so hard up that 
they mortgaged the whole concern to John M. 
Barnard for 3600, and he was compelled to take 
possession. He ran it several years and sold it 
to Edwin C. Bailey for $32,000. Mr. Bailey 
made a fortune outof it, and three or four years 
ago sold it to tive of his employes for $250,000. 
One of the firm (George G. Bailey) was bought 
out by Palsifer for 370,000 about two years. 
Another partner (Justin Andrews) sold 
to Pulsifer last spring for $100,000. R. M. 
Pulsifer now owns three-fifths and Edward I. 
Haskell and Charles Andrews one-fifth each of 


since. 


the Herald, which is considered the best-paying 
newspaper in the United States. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

American Homes, for June, is filled with read- 
able miscellany.—Boston, Charles I. Taylor 
& Co. 

Loring’s latest select novel is From Olympus 
to Hades, and Mrs. Forrester tells how it was 
brought about. It is vivaciously written. 

Another of Frank E. Smedley’s novels is 
The Colville Family, and the Peterson Broth- | 
ers give it the honor of yellow covers.—Lee & 
Shepard sell it. 

The Central is the name of a pleasant little 
magazine from Newark, N. J. It is in its first 
year, and would make a cheerful addition to 
many a family center-table. 

Every Saturday, of this date, has a paper 
upon John Stuart Mill, from The Spectator, that 
is of interest to those who have read the works 
of that able writer; and who has not? 

The Massachusetts Teacher, for June, is be- 
fore us, and offers pages of earnest matter of 
interest not only to teachers but to all. The 
present number scems one of the best we have 
ever seen. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co.’s library of choice 
fiction has taken in May, by Mrs. Oliphant, a 
nanie suggestive of good things in the novel 
line. It is vigorous and well outlined, and will 
repay perusal.—A. Williams & Co. have it. 

Andrew F. Graves, of this city, has published 
The Profile House, of “The White Mountain” 
series of juvenile volumes, by Perey Curtis, 
which imparts a good deal of information about 
White Mountain scenery, etc., and tells a very 
pretty story. It will prove a welcome volume 
to all the young people. 

Charles F. Holden, who is the leading bird- 
fancier and dealer in Boston, has printed a little 
treatise called Holden's Book on Birds, in which 
he classifies the peculiarities of each bird under 
its nomenclature, and incidentally gives a large 
useful information. Mr. Holden 
an enthusiast and advises like a 


amount of 
writes like 
Solon. 

Messrs. Holt & Williams are rapidly filling 
their ‘‘Leisure-Hour series” of choice novels. 
The latest is [lero Carthew, or the Prescotts of 
Pamphillon, by Louisa Parr. It is an English 
story remarkably vigorous and well-told, with 
plot and love-passion, and an absorbing interest 
throughout. Whoever begins will finish, and 
thank the publishers for a delightful book.—A. 
Williams & Co. have it. 

Two very pleasant, attractive and salutary 
books, issued by the National Temperance So- 
ciety and Publication House (New York), are 
entitled Fred's lard Fight, by Marion Howard, 
in which a young man’s temptation to strong 
drink is overcome by faithful influences after 
severe experience; and Nothing to Drink, by 
Julia M. Wright, a sea story of similar moral, 
well wrought out, and very exciting. Both sto- 
ries are illustrated, and make an important and 
valuable addition to the literature of the tem- 
perance reform. 

In I Go A-Fishing, by William C. Prime, 
elegantly issued in a substantial volume of 365 
pages, we have indeed a novelty—a sporting 
narrative written on a religious basis; a devo- 
tee of Isaak Walton’s idolatry permeated by a 
learned, reverent and Christian spirit; in which, 
while he tells us of the best streams, and the 





readiest fish, and the most approved fly, he also 
informs us how to spend Surtday by joining in | 
prayer-meetings at little Baptist churches, and 
other hitherto incongruous doings on the part of 
Nevertheless he does all this 


true sportsmen. 
well, and one cannot but read with pleasure and 
edification. If he is a lover of the line, he will 
be in rhapsodies over the enthusiastic accounts 
here given of many a day’s enjoyment, and 
wish that he might have Prime along with him 
during the next season. We commend the 
volume to all anglers.—A. Williams & Co. have 
it. 

New Music.—No. 29 of Howe's Musical Month- 
ly (Boston) has compositions for instruments 
from Johann Strauss, Gungl, Edward Strauss, | 
Budik, Coote and Demony, and vocal with piano | 
accompaniment from Franz Abt, Fred Linden, 
Among the latter pieces are the} 


and others. 
beautiful ‘‘When the Swallows homeward fly,” 
“Now the Swallows are returning,” “A Song 
to Spring,” and others equally excellent. Mr. 
Howe’s selections are always judiciously made. 

Oliver Ditson & Co. please us with the ‘Wreath 
of Beauty waltz,” by J. W. Turner; ‘* The 
Humming-Bird’s Song” (in imitation of a mu-) 
sical box), fur piano, by J. Pridham; ‘*The 
Swabian Maiden,” melody for piano, by HL. , 
Proch, arranged by Th. Eisenhauer; *‘ Dinah 
Doe, the Golden-haired darkey,” song by J. L. | 
Molloy; ‘‘The Love-Bird’s kiss,” words by Du 
Terreaux, music by Georges Jacobi; ‘‘Listen- | 
ing,” a ballad, words by Amy Northey, music 
by Annie B. Lascelles; ‘Praise waiteth for) 
Thee,” of the “Dominica” collection of sacred | 
pieces, by L. H. Southard; ‘‘Nettie’s Lesson,” | 
canzonetta, by D. Frank Tully; ‘‘Coo! says | 
the Gentle Dove,” a ballad, words by Henry 
Farnie, music by William C. Levey; ‘‘Where | 
have I been all summer?” song and dance, | 
words by Harry Miller. music by Charles E. | 
Pratt; ‘‘When we are Old and Gray,” song, | 
words by F. E. Weatherly, musie by Madame | 
Sainton Dolby; and six pieces for the piano, | 
called ‘The Children’s World” collection, by A. | 
Loeschhorn—a brilliant and acceptable bouquet | 
of music. 


| 
j 


|} ing that all cyes claim it for their own? 


Flowers. 


esetgint 
A SUNDAY SUMMER-DAY’s DISCOURSE 
PREACHED BY 
REV. WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


| To the Twenty-cighth Congregational Society, of Bos- 


ton, Sunday forenoon, June 3, 1373. 


Consider the lilies, how they grow, said Jesus ; 
they toil not, they spin not—yet Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 

One day I happened into the Horticultural 
exhibition. A placard gave notice that the 
aubject of the day’s discussion was to be the 
lily. And so, relying on the word of Jesus as a 
pass, [ went in obediently to hear the garden- 
men ‘consider the lilies, how they grow.” The 
Japan-lily was the special subject of the talk— 
how the stranger could be made to grow among 
ourselves. One man told of his green-house 
luck, and another of his pot-luck, and the next 
one talked of soils, and so on, round the cir- 


cle. And all the while the superb things stood 
upon their stalks and looked at us—no king in 
all his glory arrayed like one of them! 

That is almost the only tender word about 
flowers in all the Bible. In the books of the 
Apocrypha and the Song of Solomon. roses 
and lilies are mentioned twice or thrice in the 
lover’s way, but the Hebrew feeling for nature 
was rather the feeling of its sublimity than its 
beauty. ‘The sun and stars, the mountains and 
the desert and the sea, the rains, the lightning 
and the earthquake—these stand forth in the 
Old-Testament imagery. And trees were loved 
and fruit was praised, but grass and leaves are 
scarcely spoken of save as the emblem of with- 
ering (‘All tlesh is grass,” ‘‘We all do fade as a 
leaf”); and when the Hebrew thought of fra- 
grance he thought of myrrh and frankincense 
rather than of roses, and when he thought of 
beauty a gem rather than a» blossom was the 
wonder to his eye. Many a flash of ruby and 
sapphire and emerald gleams from the Bible- 
pages. The wall of the New Jerusalem is 
built up of them, and its twelve gates are twelve 
pearls, and in that city is a tree of life, and it 
has twelve fruits, indeed—but never a word of 
flowers in that heaven on earth that was to be. 


Paul was too earnest in his gospel of repen- 


tance, and too deep in the love of God to man, 
to think of the love of God to the hillsides, and 
the good news printed off in illuminated text 
through all the fields; so this little verse of 
Jesus stands almost alone to make us know that 
there was one pair of eyes at feast in Palestine 
that saw the Father everywhere. It is one of 
the verses that show that Jesus was no common 
man. 

Jesus ‘‘considered” the outside beauty only, I 
suppose. Those gardenmen I spoke of who 
knew of the tireless toil by which the plant- 
cells are built up from the soil, and the wondrous 
spinning of plant-fibers and the secret weddings 
of the flowers, were considering mysteries of 
growth of which he could never have dreamed. 
Who loved the lily best? ‘Those who knew its 
wonder best could love it best. no doubt; and 
so, [ trust, the gardenmen. Yet only if that 
other, the Jesus love, the poet’s, the worship- 
per’s love, were joined to their science! No 
worship like the worship of science when it 
doves worship! It is from such feeling, not 
trom knowledge, that I venture to speak of 
flowers to you. That crimson glow of rhodo- 
dendrons within the tent upon the Common is the 
true text, gives the real suggestion, for to-day. 

What would the spring be without the flow- 
ers! And yet a spring with flowers is a modern 
improvement. For ages and ages, through far 
the greater part of its life thus far, a flowerless 
earth turned its somber face up to the sun. It 
had not learned to smile. All winter we warm 
ourselves with the ancient sunshine of springs 
and summers in tie far-off past that made the 
trees that make our coal-beds. But the spring- 
tines of those carboniferous ages had no flow- 
ers, no fruit-blossoms, no grass, and of Course 
no bees, and no song-birds, in them! All the 
plunts, the wise men say, were like our ferns or 
our club-mosses, or our meadow-hersetails, only 
they ‘were giants in those days,” or else, like 
our cone-bearing trees, all reproducing in the 
secret way the ferns sull know, or the quiet way 
the pine-cones have. Not till long, long ages 
afterwards did the earth bear blossoms. 

‘Thinking of that we cannot say **The good old 
times!” We thank Heaven that the birds and 
flowers came before us. Indeed, the earth had 
to be ripe for them before it could be ripe for 
us. So here we are to-day, and the whole land 
is laughing for us—laughing in grass and flow- 
ers. Great tribes of beings have been already 
born, and others are on their way into exist- 
ence, to people the planet again with color and 
beauty. 

What place on it shall have the fairest? 
Where will the Great Gardener walk and work 
most turdly ? On the broad stretches of prai- 
rie-tloor paved with gay mosaic? Or in the 
secret places of the woods? Or on the tiny 
farms that hardly seem to dot the New England 
landscape, although Massachusetts is the 
crowded corner of America? No, none of 
these—for Dr. Hayes (was it?) says he never 
saw such beautiful wild-flowers as he found in 
the Arctic zone, where the summer is almost 
counted by hours! And Ruskin, with his 
mountain-love, claims the noblest for the up- 
lands. The grass grows nowhere softer and 
greener than on the Alpine pastures; and set 
out of the glaciers, nestled by eternal snows, 
rise rocks whose bright tops are gardens of 
anemones and gentians; while the lovers of 
the ocean tell us that nowhere do the colors 
glow and deepen so as they do where the sea- 
winds feed them. ‘The reddest wild-roses IL 
ever saw grew out of the graves of the old 
Puritan ministers of Marblehead—who lie 
ranged in ®& row among the rocks of the sea- 
ward burying-ground. Or what think you of 
the Great Central Piain of California in flower 
time? For six months of the year it is a 
scorched and dust-swept desert. Ia April it 
becomes one flower-bed nearly four hundred 
miles long and thirty wide, set there under the 
show-mountains. A traveller writes of it: “Go 
where I would, East, West, North, South, I 
still plashed and rippled in flower-gems. More 
than a hundred flowers touched my feet at 
every step, closing above them as if I were 
wading in water.” ‘lo count the riches he 
gathered the harvest of one square yard of 
plain, taken at random like a cupftull of water 
from a lake, and it gave more than seven thou- 
sand distinet tlower-heads, besides one thousand 
stems of silky grasses, these rising from an 
inch-deep velvet floor containing by estimate a 
million of the tiny cups and hoods that we call 
mosses. What barns God has! 

Where, then, is the place of the fairest, see- 
Nay, 
which one of all these children of the sun is 
fairest? Thoughts about beauty turn into po- 
etry of themselves. And one can hardly think 
about flowers without twining his words with 


verse. Let me quote, at least, this one delicate 


}answer to our question — Which one is the 


fairest? 
LA FLOR DEL SALVADOR. 
The daffodil sang, ‘Darling of the sun 
Am I, am I that wear 
His color everywhere! 
The violet pleaded soft in undertone: 
‘Am I lexs perfect made, 
Though hidden in the shade 
So close and deep that heaven may not see 


o” 


Its own fair hue in me? 


” 


The rose stood up full-blown, 
Right royal as a qucen upon her throne: 
‘* Nay, but I reign alone,” 
She said, ‘‘with all hearts for my own.” 
One whispered with faint flush not far away, 
** Tam the eye of day, 
And all men love me ;” and with drowsy sighs 
A lotus irom the still pond where she lay 
Breathed—*‘I ain precious balm for weary eyes.’ 
Only the fair field-lily, slim and tall, 
Spake not for all— 
Spake not, and did not stir, 
Lapsed in some far and tender memory. 
Softly I questioned her, 
“And what of thee?” 


And winds were lulled about the bended head, 
1 


| And the warm sunlight swathed her as in flame, 


While the awed answer came— 
‘Hath He not said 7” 


The flowers are children of the sun, I said. 
Literally so. The sun makes these as actually 
as it makes the clouds. It is sun-stir, that 
motion in the earth-atoms which continually 
unbuilds and builds them up anew. All things 
take part in the great circulations. of the sys- 
tem. It is heat and light that organize the 
minerals into root and stem and leaf, and then 
grcen leaf still higher into flower-organs. Em- 
erson’s verse holds simple fact :— 

Ifeat gives the reed and lily length, 
Adds to oak and oxen strength. 

Earth and sun—it takes them both to make a 
clover-head! And the flowers show their kin- 
ship with the sun by waiting on it punctuaily. 
As he takes his station in the heavens above, 
they take theirs in the fields below. Spring is 
spring for each flower separately, and the gay 
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procession of life marches in in_ order. We 
can predict the coming banners. We can date 
the passing weeks by flower-arrivals and depar- 
tures—can count the quick hours by flower- 
wakings and flower-ciosings. 

But without thinking of these upper sympa- 
thies that possess the little souls of our dumb 
spring ungels, what a marvel is each one in 
itself, in its own make and stature! Think 
what the mathematics of the leaf-arrangement 
imply—that every leaf on every budding tree 
in Massachusetts, in this whole spring, is set in 
its place by law! that not one has stumbled to 
its twig, or to its station on the twiz, by any 
accident! and that this same ordered stationing 
can be traced all through the close phalanx of 
the pine-cone’s scales, and determines where 
the limbs shall start on every tree, and the very 
spot within the blossom where each stamen 
shall droop or nod. 

That last word touches the greatest flower- 
secret that has thus far been discovered. The 
high-school boys all know it now, but the wisest 
men were just high enough a century ago to 
guess it; and its outcome, the thought involved 
in it, has rechristened all our modern science. 
It is the secret that the botanies call metamor- 
phosis, but, in its grander name, transfiguration, 
evolution, the secret that every organ of the 
flower is but a transformed leaf; that bud-scale, 
bract and sepal and petal and stamen and pistil, 
back to the new bud-scale, in spite of all the 
difference of their forms and all their various 
tintings, are but successive jleaf-transfigura- 
tions. Economic nature gets her new effects 
not by selecting new themes but by play ing va- 
riations on the old themes; and when she makes 
a blossom on an apple-tree or on a pasture- 
weed she only shortens and alters what, would 
else have been a common leafy branch. How 
do we know it? By tracing the cousinship of 
each pair of neighbor organs through graded 
series of transitional forms; by watching the 
conversion and the reconversion of these organs 
into each other in domesticated double flowers ; 
by studying the cases of monstrosity that so 
often blab nature’s riddles and reveal the latent 
tendencies of beings; on such full evidence as 
this we know it. 
transftiguration, the mother ofall beauty takes up 
the separate organs and tenderly carries out her 
variations on each one. She bears fixed laws in 
mind, and never really forgets her arithmetic— 
the rules of twos and threes and fours and fives ; 
but by inultiplying parts, by dividing parts, by 
joining them at this place on their edges and 
then at that, by enlarging some and making oth- 
ers smaller, by their complete abortion some- 
times, by moulding horns and cups, by unfurl- 
ing wings, by hanging bells and ravelling fringes 
out, by all sorts of dainty devices of scuip- 
ture, she makes the myriad distinct species 
of miracles that men stare at untiringly as 
the flowers of spring. It is rare luck, in some 
old classic land, to turn up from the soil the 
fragment of a marble statue of old beauty. But 
nature, she flings her carvings everywhere 
above the ground—each one complete and fresh 
and perfect in its niche, and such a joy that 
were it the lone one of its race it would draw 
the nations into pilgrimage for its worship. 

She paints them, too; she gives them color. 
If any one scems ugly, as a whole, take a bit 
and put it under a microscope, and see what 
firmaments of color, what mines of sparkling 
yems, you have burst into! Under the lens a 
quarter-inch of rosy petal flushes and spreads 
like a sunset-sky! A mottled streak turns into 
a glorious sunrise! You can think of nothing 
else fur fit comparison. And then, instead of 
speech, she gives them fragrance. ‘They have 
no language, but in this way ‘‘their music goes 
forth through all the earth and their word to the 
end of the world.” Unless, indeed, Huxley’s 
fancy be true, and by ears fine enough (possi- 
bly only insect-fine) a voice also could be heard, 
“a beauty born of murmuring sound” would 
pass into our face as we bent over them—sound 
such as streams have that run through secret 
channels. If so, what choruses rise through all 
our fields that some one hears! 

But what is all this lavish sculpture and 
painting and fragrance for?—lavished on the 
waste where no eyes see as well as in the gar- 
den-bed, lavished on the inner slopes and curves 
where human eyes cannot detect it, as well as 
on the inch of outward surface. We used to 
say, God made it so! we used to say, See His 
delight in simple beauty by itself! We used to 
say :— 
“If eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being ;” 
put to-day again steps forward with a new and 
better word, and hints—not that the beauty is 
not beauty—that use is the end, and that all this 
beauty and fragrance is but a path to that end. 
We can see plainly enough that all the energy 
of the plant goes to secure reproduction, that 
all the parts of the tlower subserve the purpose 
of seed-making. Deep hidden within the flow- 
er’s heart lies the little nursery where the seeds 
are to be born; most cunningly the pistil and 
the stamen watch each other like true lovers for 
a greeting; tenderly the petals close around 
them in the cool, and open through fit hours of 
sunlight. And when the stamens and the pistils 
cannot meet directly, but the message must be 
borne by insect rovers, then the complication 
of contrivance to secure the transport of the 
message almost exceeds belief. The pollen 
must be brought from one certain spot in one 
flower and lett upon a certain spot upon another. 
Says one, speaking of Darwin’s search into the 
fertilization of the orchids: ‘‘‘Moth-traps and 
spring-guns set on these grounds’ might well 
be the motto of these flowers. There are 
channels of approach along which the nectar- 
loving insects are surely guided so as to compel 
them to pass the given spots; there are adhe- 
sive plasters nicely adjusted to fit their probos- 
ces or to catch their brows, and so unload their 
pollen-burden; sometimes where they enter for 
the honey there are hair-triggers carefully set 
in their necessary’ path, communicating with 
explosive shells that project the pollen-stalks 
with unerring aim upon their bodies.” And 
now Darwin adds to his explanations the thought 
(it is not yet wholly proved, but it is well ad- 
vanced in proof) that the lustrous colors of 
the flowers and their rich odors are also 
contrivances to aid in the reproduction. He 
has found it ‘an invariable rule that flowers 
fertilized by the wind never have the. gaily-col- 
ored petals,” and draws the inference that 
the beauty and the fragrance come upon the 
blossoms by long processes of natural selection, 
because attractive to the insects that are needed 
to assist in fertilizing them. The colors and 
the songs of birds and insects, he shows in 
part, are similarly brought about—and thus all 
that gives the life and motion and_ peculiar 
gladness to the fields in spring would be liter- 
ally but the deep in-breathing of the spirit of 
love in nature. How far down it goes! It 
touches the whole planet to grace and beauty! 
Or rather how it lifts the reins of our poor 
thought and gives our highest conception of 
love a glory of meaning we never guessed be- 
fore! It seems to make real the thought of a 
Father's heart beating in all things. 

And in this distinction of sex the plants lay 
hold of us. ‘They come between the mineral 
and animal kingdoms as the connecting link. 
They not only exercise the primitive digestion, 
organizing minerals into the food on which we 
higher creatures live; they not only hint while 
they prepare our respiration, draining clear the 
air of that which poisons us, and restocking it 
with that which we must breathe; but in this 
distinction of sex in flowers they rise to the 
height of their stature and foreshadow the third 
great function of the animal world—that of re- 
production. So the flower is the plant-part 
nearest to the animal. Like us it breathes 
oxygen and gives out the other gas. Like us 
it therefore gives out heat; the flewer is the 
hottest part of the plant. Like us, it has rest 
seasons; sleep, so-called; and for reproduction 
needs to hoard, and in the process exhausts 
vitality. And, like animals, plants have ancestry 
and kindred, and can only be arranged ina true 
system when we consider them physiologically, 
as they truly exist in nature. 

When ve “consider” the flowers and find 
such thoughts as these all waiting for us, the 
words of ‘Tennyson grow very real to us :— 

“Flower, in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower; but if 1 could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 


I should know what God and man is! 

But I must leave the flowers themselves to 
speak a word about flower-love. 

The Arabs, passing a rich harvest-field or a 
tree in full bloom, will greet it with a ‘*Barak- 
Allah!"—May God bless you! That hints the 
world-wide feeling. And the Arab beggars 
name their children Ruby and Diamond, Lily, 
Rose and Jessamine. So stilldo we. Gems and 
flowers, each the highest product of its king- 
dom, for a gem is the exquisiteness of flint or 
clay, and flower the transtiguration of the plant ; 
instinctively and fitly we take them to name all 
other things precious and beautiful. 

This flower-love declares itself in many ways. 
We set the pots like traps to catch the sunbeams 
at our windows, and like to have creation going 
on in our parlors. We make believe at 
‘‘woods” in little ferneries. We concentrate the 
fields in our gardens and concentrate the cli- 
mates in our green-houses. The Horticultural 
Society in Bostor holds its Saturday-morning 
worship all through the summer, and it is better 
than cathedral joy to linger at their altars. In 
southern France there are flower-farms. In 
some parts of England the rich people have 
established working-men’s flower-exhibitions. 
The little gardens that furnish the competitors 
are window-ledges in the back-streets of London, 
or little plots six feet by ten before the country- 
door. A_ boy will bring his solitary geranium, 
a girl her carnation, the father has his one or 
two rare roses (perhaps the money that bought 
them was saved from the ale-house), roses 


But, not content with such’ 


whose every leaf-bud has made breakfast-talk 
and after-supper watchings for the family. 
Each competing pot must have its seal and knot 
of ribbon. And when the day arrives the 
lord and ladies come and look and praise; and 
then the sixpence admission lets in the eager, 
well-dressed crowd, and ail get prizes, I believe ; 
and the factory-hands go home deciding what 
flower they will train to enter at the next annual 
show. The factory-hand’s life holds room for 
that! Once in Holland this flower-love drove 
the sober-headed Dutchmen crazy. They grew 
ecstatic over tulips, so crazily fond of tulips 
that $2000 was cheap for a certain bulb. All 
ranks, high and low, were carried off their un- 
derstandings into speculations; the towns had 
their tulip-exchange; the public notary became 
almost the tulip notary. And when the bubble 
burst and the general repudiation came fortunes 
vanished, the panic was national, and the 
country did not get over the shock to its com- 
merce for several years. ; 

But in other deeper ways than this of culti- 
vation the ancient world-wide love has shown 
itself. Art has always fed itself on flowers. 
Architecture tells the story earliest. The heavy 
Egyptian column imitates, it is supposed, the 
palm-tree’s trunk, and its capital the lotus-bud 
of the Nile. The Corinthian capital is the 
acanthus-leaf; and the stones of Gothic archi- 
tecture conspire in a hundred forma to imitate 
the vegetable structure. 

Poctry is full of flower-fields—because each 
flower seems so full of poetry to us. The very 
flower-names are o*ten poems. Some come 
down to us impearled with old myth and story 
and tradition—like the hyacinth, narcissus, Sol- 
omon’s-seal, arethusa, and the passion- flower. 
What sacred romances the lotus-flower, the 
martyr’s palin, the victor’s laurel, recall ! Those 
long, uncouth Greek names we dread in bota- 
ny hide nature-meanings in them. Only they 
are Greek to us. Heliotrope is ‘‘she who turns 
to the sun.” Mesembryanthemum is simply 
“flower of the midday ;” nasturtium carries its 
meaning of ‘‘bent-nose” in its face; gera- 
nium is ‘‘crane’s-bill”—let the seed-vessel grow 
and it will tell the reason why; saxifrage is 
rock-cleaver—named so from its birthplace ; 
anemone is ‘‘wind-flower.” These were all but 
simple heart and eye-names to the Greeks or Ro- 
mans—each people has its own—just as we call 
the pets heart’s-ease, day’s-eye, morning-glory, 
honey-suckle, mignonette. And when the lov- 
ers want to tell the unutterable words they 
still betake themselves to the dumb messengers 
thut have learned to say so much. There is 
probably no famous poet that has not sealed 
his fame into a song about some favorite of the 
fields. _Wordsworth’s celandines and daffodills 
are noted, and Burns’s daisy and Herbert’s rose 
and Emerson’s rhodora, and Lowell's dandelion ; 
while in Chaucer the whole spring buds and 
sings, and all along the lines of Tennyson flow- 
ers brush you with fine touches. Nay, every 
one plays poet with them, though he write no 
verses. 

We use them to interpret all the tenderest 
things in life. When we want to remember a 
hill-top view, a meeting that has made a_holi- 
day, some spot holy with old history, we pluck 
a flower to hold the memory fast. It we want 
to send the home-presence tangibly in a letter, 
a flower from the window or the field close-by 
will carry it best. Old books drop out the 
“faded yellow blossoms ’twixt page and page”— 
put there ‘‘to mark great places with due grati- 
tude.” The California miner saw the mountain 
heart’s-ease where his pick was going to fall, 
and, before it fell, he was at home across the 
continent, quicker than telegrams can fly, and 
in his own pasture where he drove the cows 
a thousand times. Hollyhocks or lilacs—who 
thinks of them and does not see a quiet coun- 
try dooryard in the sunshine! How the sick 
soldiers in army hospitals, longing for certain 
faces and certain tones and touches, greeted the 
spring-flowers as the nearest substitute! ‘‘Now 
I’ve got something for you!” saida woman-nurse, 
holding the bunch behind her, to a very sick 
New England soldier—‘‘something for you just 
like what grows in your front dooryard at home! 
Guess!” *Lalocs!” he whispered; and she laid 
them on his folded hands. ‘‘Oh, lalocs! how did 
you know that!” The lilacs outlived him. And 
so the flower-love, mounting, comes to show itself 
in man’s worship also; and the thought never 
rises more naturally up to God, I think, than 
when it rises from bending over flowers. In 
Buddhist lands they have long been the choicest 
offering that man brings his Maker, and there 
are holy blossoms that have symbolized the sun, 
the world and God's throne! We bring them 
into church; like visible music they fill the 
pauses; and who comes here with purer face or 
life of sweeter obedience to the great laws of 





nature! 

So sweet, so pure, they are, that, like our 
holiest friends, they fit not joy and wedding mo- 
ments only, but still more naturally they come 
in together with the tragedies, the silences, the 
heart-breaks. And why? Is not this the rea- 
son :— 

‘* When heaven grows dim and faith seeks to 
renew 

The image of its. everlasting dower, 

I know n> argument so sweet as through 

The bosom of a flower— 

A wicket-gate to heaven (of which death 

Is the grand portal sealed to mortal eyes), 

Between whose little bars there comes the breath 

Of airs trom Paradise.” 

When the ‘‘grand portal” has opened and 
shut close to us, and we are left with straining 
gaze outside, the ‘‘wicket-gate” seems to give 
comfort. It seems to grant some little vision 
into the hidden heart of things, suggesting that 
the darkness everywhere holds possibilities bet- 
ter than our brightest hopes. Save for the 
flower-fact here before us who could have 
dreamed that such beauty lurked in the dark 
earth, was latent in the tiny seed! So we place 
the flowers around the still, cold face; we lay 
them on our soldiers’ graves; we bring them 
to the sick-room and the bedside of the dying; 
and everywhere, after words fail and even mu- 
sic hushes, their presence abides—a voiceless, 
unconfuted argument that the power within all 
silences and pains and tragedies is love, and 
that the possibilities of life are infinite. 

Flowers and art. Flowers and_ poetry. 
Flowers and worship. But the flower-thoaght 
of all is that I spoke of—growth; and so we add 
the flowers and science. For in the flower ‘a 
new name is written,” and that name now is 
fuund to have been written in all things that 
are. The old name was revelation; it is not 
false; but the new name, evolution, widens out 
itsmeaning. All things groow—all. The flower 
is type of the universe, and the lily of the field 
is sowing over again all problems. 

Nature shows the world-systems growing 
from the nebula, through eons of gaseous and 
fluid, into solid existence; shows our earth 
growing through ages of rough conditions up to 
the beauty of man’s dwelling-place; through 
uncouth forms of life up to the beauty of man’s 
stature. Not creation anywhere, but evolution; 
not manufacture, but growth; not the God out- 
side, but the living force within, all things; not 
in-breaking miracles anywhere, but the stea.l- 
fast forces moving all things on by law to 
higher expression. 

History shows us nations forming from each 
other, coalescing—old giving way to new in 
circles of spiral progress. No ‘pause in his- 
tory” at such eras as the origin of Christianity ; 
no halt and then an “origin” at all; no new 
grace injected then into human borders; but 
the nations of those Mediterranean shores slow- 
ly growing up through changing empires and 
religions into that society which made the rec- 
ognition of God's fatherhood ard man’s brother- 
hood a natural blossom of final evolution. 

Individual experience reminds us in ourselves 
that the sinner grows into the saint by laws 
of inward moral force as he lives and tries from 
day to day; that men and women, step by step, 
must some time reach that stage when the com- 
mon name will be ‘‘the Christ ;” that heaven is 
a gradual winning for each one, never a sudden 
giving. And in society we are learning to 
know that the kingdom of heaven does not 
“come to earth,” as we pray that it may do, but 
must grow on earth; and the prayer, ‘Thy will 
be done,” will only blossom to an answer as 
each one grows to do the will. 

Let us take the flower-thought, friends, and 
“consider” it—it will teach us patience and 
good cheer, before ourselves, before society, 
before the universe. Be patient! Trust! 

Our Mayflower sends us from the woods 
this word—To trust :— 

‘* Oft have I walked these woodland paths 

Without the blest fore-knowing 
That underneath the withered leaves 

The fairest flowers were growing. 

To-day the south-wind sweeps away 

The types of autumn’s splendor, 
And shows the pale arbutus-flowers, 

Spring’s children, pure and tender. 

O prophet-souls, with lips of bloom, 

Outvieing in your beauty 
The pearly tints of ocean-shells, 

Ye teach me faith and duty. 

Walk life’s dark path, ye seem to say, 

With love's divine fore-knowing 
That where man sees but withered leaves 

God sees the sweet flowers growing.” 





Mrs. Woodbury, widow of ex-Governor Levi 
Woodbury, died at Portsmouth, Monday, at the 
age of seventy-six. Her husband died in 1852. 
Mrs. Woodbury, formerly Miss Clapp of Port- 
land, who presided in her father’s house at the 
reception of President Monroe, and was a belle 
in General Jackson’s day and a favorite of his, 
retained her beauty and grace of manners to the 
last. Up to last summer she was accustomed 
to take long rides about the city on torseback 
and alone. 
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Indian Matters. 


general massacre of the captives begun. 


the outrage. 


chief of the Klamaths. 


Indians there. 


outraged and murdered. 


annihilation! 


tial. 


wipe him from the face of the earth! 


beneficence is cited. 





tial Affair. 


colored and peace-professing city. 


the world.” 


sions.” 


to make its opposition felt. 


freedom. 





Damrell’s Self-vondemnation. 


Underwriters, last week, was this particularly 
reckless spurt :— 
In 1866, when I took command of the de- 


active service, but four engines in the city 


to increase the number, and up to the present 
time I have so far succeeded as to have ready 


of making the strength of the department what 
it should be in such a city as ours. If the same 
sentiment which pervades the community to- 
day had pervaded it years ago, the Boston Fire 
Department would have been strengthened as 


fire that might break out. 
Let us see how near the truth this statement 
is; and, fortunately, Mr. Damrell has put on 


bald falsehood to help him out of a tight place. 


and its location in the city proper in 1857, under 
Chief- Engineer Bird :— 
Hand Engine, No. 
“ 4—foot of Mt. Vernon Street. 
** 5S—East Street. 
6—Wall Street. 
7J—Purchase Street, 
8—Commercial Street. 
11—Court Square. 
6c) “ * 12 -Warren Street. 
Hook & Ladder, 1—Friend Street. 
bad ba 3—Harrison Avenue, 
Hose, 1—Salem Street. 
‘ 2—Hudson Street. 
“ 4—Northampton Street. 
“ ** 5§—Shawmut Avenue. 
The following is a list of the fire apparatus 
and its location in the city proper, according to 
report (and his last) of Chief-Engineer Bird, 
dated January 1, 1866 :— 
Organized. 
Steam F. Eug.No. 3—Wash’n n. Dover st. Dec., 1859. 
“ +4 * 4—Scollay’s Building, May, 1360. 
“ . *6—W all Street, Jan. 1, 1360. 
ss * *7—Purchase Street, “ « «6 
8—North Bennet St., Nov. 1, 1859. 
“ * 10—foot Mt.Vernon St., June 1, ‘62. 
Hook & Ladder“ 1—Warren Square. 
& «  “ 3—Harrison ay. cor. Wareham St. 
Hose Company * 1—Salem Street, Apr. 1, 1360, 
“ “ “ 2—Hudson Street, May 1, 1860. 
3—Fruit Street, June 16, 60. 
4—Northampton St,, Aug. 18, 60. 
5—Shawmut Avenue, Aug. 17, 60. 
8—Warren Strect, July 1, 1860. 
During the term of office of Chief-Engineer 
Bird pipes were connected with nearly every 
reservoir from the water-mains at the expense 
of the fire department, making each one of 
them capable of supplying two steamers. 


*Nos. 6 and 7 were run by contract with the build- 





ers January 1, 1850 to January 1, 13860, 


The Indian news of the week is comprised in 
the facts that a party of Modoc prisoners, sev- 
enteen in number, were attacked on their way 
from Fairchild’s ranche to Boyle's camp (Ore- 
gon), Saturday, their escort overpowered, and a 
Be- 
fore the bloody work could be completed, how- 
ever, the murderers were put to flight by the 
arrival of a detachment of troops, only four 
warriors being killed and a squaw wounded. It 
is supposed that Oregon volunteers perpetrated 
At Boyle’s camp, Friday morn- 
ing, ‘Hooker Jim” and ‘‘Steamboat Frank” 
were identified as the murderers of two settlers, 
Boddy and Schicra, by the murdered men’s 
widows, who suddenly attacked the Indians 
with knife and pistol, and would have killed 
them but for the interference of General Davis. 
In an interview between Gen. Davis, Captain 
Jack and Schonchin, Jack is reported as saying 
that he was incited to hostility by Allen David, 
Orders have been is- 
sued for a march of a formidable body of troops 
through the Klamath country to intimidate the 


The above incidents show one cause of the 
Indian troubles—a deadly hostility on the part 
of the settlers towards the red men, which does 
not leave them even when the latter are prison- 
ers, manacled, and on their way to confinement! 
It has been well ascertained that the Modoc 
reservation was infringed upon by white men, 
and when the Indians remonstrated they were 
Hate and hostilities 
of course followed, with eventual war against 
the red men for giving way to retaliation. 
Abused and cheated, the brutal natures of the 
Indians are aroused, and the consequences re- 
sulting are made the grounds for warfare and 
And the Attorney-General has 
decreed that Captain Jack and his associates, 
having committed their treachery and murder 
in connection with Gen. Canby and the peace 
commissioners, may be tried by court-mar- 
This means short work with the Modocs. 
So, the pale-faced and Christian adventurer, 
having wronged and stung the Indian to acts of 
violence, is privileged to judge him guilty and 
Must it 
be said of us longer that the brutality of the 
American took no heed of negro or Indian, 
but for his own greed or ambition ruthlessly ex- 
ploitered two great races of fellow-men? Ciy- 
ilization has reason to hide its face when its 


The Philadelphia Centennial a Par- 


It seem that the Quaker city, with all the 
progress that has been made in national politics 
the past ten years, has not yet got over its col- 
orphobia, always peculiarly strong in that drab- 
It even 
proposes to run the centennial of 1876 with the 
colored man left out!—a pure Caucasian, white 
man’s and woman’s, celebration—with not a 
shade of darkness in contrast with the fair skins 
and white livers of the managers and promot- 
ers! The Radical Club of Philadelphia has prop- 
erly noticed the outrage on the political and 
social equality of the people, and resolved that 
it looks upon this attempt ‘as the offspring of a | 
vulgar, coarse and ignorant prejudice, incon- 
gruous with the principles of the Declaration 
and hostile to freedom and humanity ; not only 
unworthy of Pennsylvania at all times, but dis- 
honoring now to the whole nationality ; and cal- 
culated to lower Americans in the estimation of 
the various races of the world who are expected 
to take part in the reminiscence and celebration 
of that great aspiration for republicanism which 
marks a most remarkable era in the history of 
It denounces the prejudice of race 
and color as ‘‘anti-republican and anti-social, as 
senseless, bigoted, and, under existing circum- 
stances, low and mean, reflecting disgrace upon 
man, and evidencing vulgarity and deficient 
education in woman, and we pledge ourselves 
to stigmatize and oppose it on all fitting occa- 
The club is evidently in earnest in this 
regard, and we trust will have influence enough 
It advises that 
subscriptiors be withheld till the wrong is 
righted, and declares that in its opinion ‘‘the 
Centennial cannot and will not be a success, but 
a fraud and a wretched abortion, should it fail 
to be a living exponent of the liberal, progres- 
sive, and enlightened republican principles of 
the present day, and a great exemplar of the 
‘virtue, liberty, and independence,’ not only of 
Pennsylvania, but of all the United States; and 
we shall use all proper means to the end that 
the State motto shall not be seen by visitors 
from other countries to be a lie and a sham, but 
atruth and a stern reality.” The committees 
had better take down their prospective bars and 
let all the people into the enclosure of perfect 


In the ‘loose expectoration of speech” which 
Chief-Engineer Damrell made to the Board of 


partment, there were in this city, ready for 


proper. I have since been constantly laboring 


for service seven engines within the limits of 
the city proper; yet, sir, I say that is far short 


it should be, and equal to grapple with any great 


record the evidence that shall convict him either 
of gross ignorance of his own department or 


The following is a list of the fire apparatus 


3—Washington, near Dover St. 


The following is a list of the fire apparatus 
and its location and date of organizations in the 
city proper, on January 1, 1873, as shown by 


Chief Damrell’s report :— 
Organized. 
Steam F. Eng. No.3—Wash’n n. Dover St., Dec. 1, 1859. 
“ “ 4—Bulfinch Street, May 7, 1860. 
« ¢6—Wall Street, Jan. 1, 1360. 
* t7—East Street, $5 Nee 
“ §—Salem Street, Nov. 1, 1859. 
* 10—Mt.Ver’n, c. Riv’r St. June 1, 1862. 


Hook & Ladder“ 1—Warren Syuare, 1852. 
« « 3—Har’n ay c. W’eh’m 8. Sept. 1, 50. 

H’se H. Com’y “* 1—Salem Street, Apr. 1, 1860. 
“ “6 * 2—Hudson Street, May 1, 1360. 
8—North Grove Street, June 16, 60. 
4—Northampton Street, 1860, 
5—S'’mut av. n.C’nt’n st. Sept. 17, 60. 
“e * 8—Church Street, July 1, 1860. 

Ex’ng’r Wag’n “+ 1—Bulfinch Street, May 1, 1871. 
“ « « 2—-Har.av.c.W’reh’m st. Apr. 1, 72. 


Since the publication of this report, May Ist, 
a steam fire-engine has been placed in house of 
hose 4, and two permanent men added to the 
department. All the apparatus added to the city 
proper department, therefore, from the last year 
of Mr. Bird’s administration up to January 1, 
1873, seems to have been two fire extinguisher 
wagons! Since January Ist, one of these 
wagons has been exchanged for an extinguisher 
engine, and one engine has taken the place of 
one hose carriage. Whose was the “live” ad- 
ministration, so far as the business center of 
the city is concerned? 

But this is not the whole of Mr. Damrell’s 
foolish expectorations. 

In the same communication to the Board of 
Underwriters he stated that he had no personal 
knowledge of the fire-alarm department; that 
he had only the same right of petition for the 
placing of an alarm-box as any other citizen; 
and that in some instances his requests for addi- 
tional alarm-boxes had not been complied with. 
This was a simple shirking of the responsibility 
(if any) for a lack of means to commusicate 
intelligence of a fire. But Mr. Superintendent 
Kennard, of the fire-alarm telegraph, was too 
indignant at the misrepresentation, and too 
proud of his department, to allow this imputa- 
tion to pass unchallenged; and he promptly 
met the Chief’s declaration with a point-blank 
denial. ‘I desire to state,” he says, ‘‘that 
during the time in which I have held the office 
of superintendent of the fire-alarm telegraph 
no desire was ever expressed to me, or to the 
committee on this department, by the chief- 
engineer to locate an alarm-box that was not 
immediately complied with, and the more readily 
from the source of the request.” And he adds: 
“It may not be improper to say that but very 
few requests have ever been made by the chief 
to locate boxes (and these have been verbal 
ones), all of which have been complied with 
without the slightest question or delay.” 

From these exposures of Mr. Damrell’s mis- 
statements it is only too evident that he has 
condemned himself, and absolved the city gov- 
ernment from any further apology for him. — 


ae 
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MINOR MATTERS. 


Civit Service Rerorm.—The report of the 
new Civil Service Advisory Board has been con- 
sidered at a special Cabinet mecting, Secretary 
Belknap alone being absent. ‘The amendments 
to the exi-ting rules which were recommended 
by the Board were not adopted, the President 
preferring that each member of the Cabinet 
should give them mature consideration before 
final action is taken. The Cabinet officers were 
provided with copies of the report and amend- 
ments. A Washington correspondent says the 
adoption or rejection of the amendments will not 
be determined before the next Cabinet meeting, 
which will not be held for about two weeks. 
Secrecy was enjoined concerning the reports and 
amendments until final action is determined. It 
is known, however, that the report maintains 
that the existing rules have produced more 
satisfactory results than have been represented. 
One of the proposed modifications seeks to 
faciliate appointinent to vacancies, and one at- 
tempts a better distribution of the offices among 
the States. : 


Tue BurNING OF THE ALEXANDRA PaLace 
at Lonpox.—This calamity, on Tuesday, has 
destroyed what the English people were very 
proud of. It was constructed out of the mate- 
rials of the Exhibition of 1862, and both that 
and the Alexandra Park had been in existence 
some time. The public had derived no benefit 
from them, however, until the present year, 
when a company took the building in hand, im- 
proved it, and opened it on May 24, as a rival 
of the Crystal Palace. ‘The opening festival in 
honor of the Queen’s birthday was an inter- 
national flower-show, at which $7000 was given 
in prizes, and also a grand vocal and instru- 
mental concert, in which all the operatic stars 
in London took part. The choir was composed 
of a thousand persons, and the great organ, 
with over one hundred stops, was blown by two 
steam-engines. Royalty and nobility were in 
attendance, and it was thought an auspicious 
dedication had been given to this new temple of 
art, for the design was to make the new palace 
more purely esthetic in its influences and op- 
portunities than the Crystal Palace ever was. 


Success oF AMERICAN INpUsTRY.—The late 
Oakes Ames told us, one day, that his firm 
could import steel and iron from England, fash- 
ion them into shovels, add the handles, and then 
ship and sell the product in the English cities 
from which the iron and steel came, at a less 
price than shovels could there be made. This 
was owing to the labor-saving machinery which 
they used. Apropos of this statement, Great 
Britain is now importing Pennsylvania iron, 
and Staffordshire, which produces the best iron 
in all Britain, is the district which takes it. 
Many of the trades near Birmingham—the nail 
trade, the Japan trade, the lock trade—all. use 
Staffordshire iron. Coal has risen from tea 
shillings a ton to nearly thirty, and iron has ad- 
vanced from nine pounds sterling a ton to six- 
teen and seventeen. The Staffordshire iron- 
workers have resolved to work only half the 
time and demand full wages, the effect of which, 
if successful, would be to raise the price of iron 
beyond the present high rates. But American 
iron can be obtained for seventy dollars a ton, 
or fourteen pounds sterling. Transportation ex- 
penses do not bring its total cost up to the price 
of English iron; so the Staffordshire iron men 
are coming to Pennsylvania for cheaper ma- 
terial. This gives a most encouraging outlook 
for American credit and business success. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 
Quite unexpectedly the House judiciary 
committee reported to yield to Boston her rights 
in Berkeley street, one member alone rep- 
resenting the land speculator through whose 
manipulations the Legislature so long denied 
this manifest justice. Both branches adopted 
the majority report, the Governor approved 
the bill, and in two hours afterwards the Board 
of Aldermen accepted the same. Thus ten 
years of wrangling has been terminated by an 
act of simple right. There never was a more 
impudent proceeding than this effort to grab ten 
feet on each side of an important street for 
flower-gardens that adjacent lots might bring 
their owner a higher price. It looks as though, 
having sold off his lands, he was willing to let 
the city have its own, and put forth but a fee- 
ble opposition to cover his tracks—leaving the 
purchasers, who bought on the strength of the 
reservations, to look out for themselves. 


Free churches are not generally successful 
in this vicinity. A new illustration of the fact 
is given in the case of the Music Hall Society 
which has spent $15,000 which it had when it 
moved to Music Hall. The expenses of last 
year were $9433, the receipts $1984, and the 
committee of the society has paid in $3300 more, 
leaving a deficit of $4149 at the present, which 
must be immediately raised or the services of 
the society will be discontinued at the end of 
this month. It will be announced next Sunday 


t6and 7 were run by contract one year 
dates above given of organization. eo ere 





whether there is encouragement further to carry 
on the services, which have been paid for here - 
tofore mostly by a few members. A collection 
on Sunday last netted about $600. The 
Twenty-eighth Congregational and the Church 
of the Disciples are the only two societies that 
are sustained on the voluntary principle, and 
these seldom have more money in their treasury 
than they need. We regret to add that, except 
as a matter of fashion, there is generally little 
interest in sustaining creditably religious wor- 
ship in these parts. 

After a day of much excitement, last Friday, 
Mrs. Woodhull was found prostrate during the 
succeeding night, with blood oozing from her 
mouth and nostrils. She hung between life and 
death till Monday, when her physicians deemed 
her on the improving order, and strong hopes 
were entertained of her recoyery; many called 
at her residence who had never seen her, but had 
long taken an interest in her, and wished to of- 
fer their condolences tothe family. Telegrams 
and letters poured in, and several baskets of 
flowers with kindly-written notes attached were 
received. False roports of her death continued 
to circulate about the streets. She so far re- 
covered her strength as to be able to give di- 
rections to her sister, Miss Claflin, and Col. 
Blood, about their business in the event of her 
death. She added she hoped that then the 
world might understand her and know that she 
was not the bad woman that she was represent- 
ed by many to be. Her physician bade Miss 
Claflin and Col. Blood admit no one to the 
room, not even the other members of the fami- 
ly. She frequently motioned to her sister and 
Col. Blood, who were at her bedside, and bade 
them drawer nearer. At suca times she spoke 
of the lawsuits in which they were involved, 
and hoped that she might be able to go to court 
on Monday, the 16th. She wished to have the 
cases tried once for all, so that she might know 
her fate, and requested that everything should 
be done to secure the attendance of their wit- 
nesses. Her physician hopes she will recover, 
although, he says, the least shock at this time 
may take her off. 

The ill-advised and incomplete statements of 
Mr. Damrell, at the underwriters’ meeting at 
the Revere House, were in marked contrast 
with the exhibition of the Fire Department 
when the Japanese were at that hotel, a few 
months since.— 7ranscript. 

The bathos and ridiculousness of that exhi- 
bition are worth recalling just now. It was at 
the close of the Japanese banquet, about half- 
past ten o’clock. Chief Damrell took Iwakura 
upon his arm and with great complacency led 
him through the parlors. He was to show him, 
he said to the interpreter, how he put out fires 
in Boston—how it was impossible to have a se- 
rious conflagration in Boston—how in two min- 
utes he could quell any fire that might break 
out, &ce. So, leading the old gentleman to an 
improvised telegraph-box, the chief struck a 
key, which was the signal previously arranged 
for calling out the department. ‘The men were 
all on hand at the engine and hose-houses, and, 
at the alarm being given from the central office, 
horses, engines and carriages came rushing 
pell-mell into Bowdvin square. Up went the 
ladders against the Bowdoin mansion’s granite 
front, off reeled the hose, and, amid the usual 
yelling of the men and the heavy breathing of 
the engines, half-a-dozen streams of water 
were squirting in different directions, to the ad- 
miration of the on-lookers, while, to add to the 
fun and make all cheery, the crowd was ducked 
till they were swept from the square like the 
leaves of autumn before the wind. Iwakura 
and Damrell stood at the parlor windows and 
saw it all, and the old man stroked his chin and 
smiled all over his face to see this wonderful 
alertness—so admirably contrived before hand to 
go off without failure and add to the renown of 
the great engineer. ‘‘A wonderful people! ef- 
ficient department! big chief!" undoubtedly 
thought the observant minister. ‘‘Boston can 
never burn, surely!” The old gentleman and 
his party sailed for home shortly after, and be- 
fore he had inhaled the odor of his native lilies, 
word reached him that an English mile of the 
great city where he had seen such prowess on 
the part of the firemen had been burned to the 
ground! Soon ke will know that another con- 
siderable section has followed right after! And 
the great chieftain still as complacently pro- 
nounces opinions as on that memorable night, 
as though every prophecy was not a failure, 
every suggestion a delusion, and his longer re- 
tention a scandal to an intelligent and quick- 
witted people. The show from the Revere 
House windows was Damrell’s promise; its ful- 
filment is found in the débris of Summer and 
Washington streets. 

The last two sessions of the school-board 
have not proved happy families. At the first, 
the disciplining of sub-master Woolson of the 
English High School was in order. He sus- 
pected a boy of chewing; the boy denied it; 
whereupon Woolson shook and beat him about 
considerably, to the danger of life and limb. 
He, however, owned up to the impropriety of 
his conduct, acknowledged his fault, received 
an exculpatory letter from the boy's father, and 
behaved like a Christian before the investigat- 
ing committee. During the debate it was inti- 
mated that the head-master had encouraged 
such violence of punishment, and then slipped 
out of the responsibility ard let the load fall on 
Woolson. Moreover, an_ ex-school-master, 
Mr. Hutchins, said that things worse than were 
ever dreamed of were being daily practised in 
the Boston schools, which, if known, would 
cause a public outbreak, or ‘‘words to that ef- 
fect.” The love of the committee did not seem 
to beat strongly towards poor Cumston, the 
unfortunate head-master of the school, as it 
had got pretty generally noised about, and con- 
fessed by the parties interested, that at two re- 
cent examinations for sub-masters of that 
school, the local committee and Cumston being 
charged with preparing questions to test the 
capabilities of applicants, Cumston had fur- 
nished in advance copies of the questions to be 
solved to his friends, graduates of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, whence he himself came, who thus were 
enabled to beat all competitors and secure the 
vacancies in the school! Cumston is a perfect 
master of intrigue, knows the value of a Parker- 
house champagne-supper with certain of the 
school-committee, and confidently looks fora 
reéiection next Wednesday night, despite this 
disgraceful revelation. As to the school, that 
seems to be pretty well disorganized, even the 
subordinates .testifying against their chief that 
his management and conduct were outrageous. 
Woolson was censured and suspended for his 
indiscretion, but the board refused by a large 
yote to expel him, as he is regarded as one of 
the best-fitted teachers in the corps. At the 
second session, Master Gardner of the Latin 
School had to take his annual objurgation, this 
time from Mr. F. H. Underwood, the brilliant 
author, musician and conversationalist, well- 
known in numerous circles. He maintained 
that Gardner had outlived his usefulness, and 
should be dropped. Whereupon, as usual, all 
who had been taught by him, or had served long 
with him, came to the rescue and pronounced 
him the best master the Latin school had ever 
known, and his pupils the best fitted of those 
entering college. With this endorsement the 
veteran was reélected, and, tough and tena- 
cious as ever, begins, we know not what year, 
of his humdrum service. This contest dil not 
make the members feel particularly amiable, 
and so they adjourned over to Wednesday night 
next, when, as above indicated, there will be 
some plain words about other teachers, and it is 
said one drawing-master, who was lately vts-a- 
vis with Gen. Butler in a case of alimony, will 
be criticised somewhat.—N. B. Superinten- 
dent Philbrick is in Vienna, with a model 
schoolhouse; what would the nations say if 
this model school were there also? 








We hear that the Postmaster-General of the 


New Dominion (Canada) has authorized the 
circulation of our postal cards in that realm by 





the addition of a single-cent stamp. 


ste CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, June 11, 1873. 
FEMININE DOUBTS. 

The two most important questions in a great 
many women’s lives are, first: What shall I get 
(to wear, of course) ? and, secondly : How shall 
I have it made up? Weariful days of thought 
and wakeful nights of consideration are passed 
through by them for the solving of these dire 
conumdrums, and happy she who is able to 
make up her mind—thrice happy she who can 
go further and make up her dress. But oh! 
Aspasia Uncertainty, who wants to be in the 
fashion and yet wants her dress like no one’s 
else; who must be in the mode and yet scorns 
the garb of all her modish friends and neighbors ; 
who cannot make up her mind and will not make 
up her dress; who halts undecided between this 
style and that style, and, whichever she adopts, 
wishes she had chosen the other (how: often 
you will hear her exclaim, ‘‘Oh, I wish I had 
had it made the other way !”) —she is a miserable 
creature, indeed. To such, I would say, don't 
get dress goods, and don’t have them made up. 
How? Don't? No! Don’t! Get them ready- 
made. Where? Anywhere. Suit yourself 
about that; there are places enough. Blessed 
be he or she who first invented ready-made 
suits. Whoever it was should have a monu- 
ment in every clime where suits are worn, and 
women from far and near should deck it 
with flowers, for it would be a monument to one 
of their greatest benefactors. The difficulty in 
choosing a piece of goods arises from the fact 
that one can never tell trom simply looking at it 
in the piece how it will look as a dress—let the 
clerk hold it in what delusive folds he may. 
Then, again, one cannot decide whether or no 
this or that particular shade will be becoming, 
as we have shades of color nowadays that defy 
and outrage all complexions. Then, what more 
convenient than to go to a furnishing-store where 
one can find every imaginable shade and color 
of all kinds of goods, made up in styles so 
different and so varied as to suit the most fasti- 
dious, and ‘‘try on”? ‘If you try and don't 
succeed” in satisfying yourself *‘try, try again.” 
Oh, the saving of time it entails, and of worry! 
[think the time is coming when so-called dry 
goods stores, regarded as places for shopping 
merely, shall be things of the past, and when 
one’s ‘‘own dressmaker” shall cease to be a 
terror; when women, laying aside every weight 
and the cares that do so easily beset them, shall 
be free to accept the presidential chair, if neces- 
sary, and a desidonce from the fashioning of 
petticoats shall inaugurate the era of petticoat 
government. But I will not anticipate. When 
the time comes may we be ready. 

THE SUMMER'S OFFERINGS. 

But, come, let us see what is to be had for 
this summer now swooping down so hotly upon 
us! Here are batistes, cool and comely, in gray 
and buffs, with stripes and without, polka spotted, 
square-marked like canvas, figured in damask, 
&e., &e. ; they are made up in suits, lace striped 
and polka-spotted batiste polonaise over lace- 
striped and polka-spotted skirt, or the same over 
a plain skirt, the lower skirt in this case being 
very much ruffled; a gray batiste embroidered 
in two shades of linen floss is very pretty; 
dark grays and drabs are embroidered in light 
shades, light gray in dark shades of the same 
color, &c. If you want to be very extravagant, 
have more moncy than you want to send to 
the missionaries, and want to out-do Mrs. A. 
Leander Brown, who wears plain batiste unem- 
broidered, get a suit of what is called cotton 
grenadine. It’s like coarse canvas, and into its 
meshes are worked in chain-stitch and satin- 
stitch, in one or two, sometimes in divers colors, 
palm and fern leaves, whole beds of lilies and 
vines of every kind and description, so that in- 
stead of sitting wader your own vine and fig- 
tree you will have the privilege of sitting on 
them. And it will cost you only eighty dollars. 
But, for those who are less extravagant, there 
are linens in all colors. Dark blue comes 
made in polonaise of varied shapes and em- 
broidered with white linen floss; one of these 
worn over a polka-spotted skirt is a simple and 
suitable costume for almost any one—the skirt 
being plain except for a broad bias band around 
it, alsoembroidered. Light grays come worked 
in dark brown; buffs in brown and black; dark 
browns in white, or in two shades of light 
brown, or in a darker shade of dark brown. 
There are plain gray linens braided in white 
which come put up in boxes, and which can be 
as ten dollars the suit, increasing in 
expense in accordance with the amount of work 
put onthem. The heavier linens, embroidered 
in white and colored flosses, range in price from 
twenty to forty collars. These, that come in 
boxes, are not of course made up, but are all 
cut and ready to be put together. I saw some 
suits of white pique at Stewart's, put up in this 
way, embroidered in the flounce of the lower 
skirt and on the ruffle of the basque and upper 
skirt, very pretty and only eight dollars. 

A quaint costume is made of unbleached 
damask linen with blue, red and buff woven 
borders, and trimmed with linen lace—dresses 
and suits for the million made to suit a million 
tastes. Unmade, there are percales and cam- 
brics always so refreshing to look at, and thou- 
sands of yards of Hamburg edging and inser- 
tion lying in close proximity to them, suggest- 
ing the near affinity of the trio, and that nothing 
can be prettier for trimming; French calicos 
with the inevitable polka spot, or finely striped. 
Grass-cloth, which a year or two ago was avery 
pretty kind of linen and occupied nearly the 
same place among other linen that batiste does 
now, has come to be a very much-abused term; 
now everything that is not anything else is 
called grass-cloth, from crash toweling to un- 
bleached muslin; it's like the camel’s-hair cloth 
of early spring. ‘There was camel’s-hair cloth 
par excellence ; then, after that, everything with 
a diagonal in it was imitation of camel’s-hair 
cloth, from silk and worsted serge down to 
twilled jean; so old cottons of indescribable 
tints that perish with the using, coarse linens 
of curious and uncanny colors, are now 
palmed off on us for grass-cloth—so persuasive- 
ly, too, that sometimes we find ourselves think- 
ing we must certainly have been mistaken two 
years ago, and have never until now, while it is 
called to-day, Known what true grass-cloth was. 
Turkish toweling is made up in suits for trav- 
elling and fur the seaside, but so far very few of 
them have been worn—of course if they are 
worn it is not for comfort or for coolness, but 
simply because it is the thing; this is the most 
absurd costume yet, and when Turkish toweling 
comes to be generally worn we may look out 
next season for suits of bristles; in the end we 
might even make the hedgehog available, a 
suitable animal in every way, when you come to 
the scratch, to hide many deficiencies of form 
and figure. 

Grenadines are, or will be, worn this sum- 
mer as much as ever, although the worsted 


had as low 


‘grenadine has been superseded by the silk and 


by the silk-and-worsted, which will render them 
fewer and farther between; the worsted grena- 
dines, from their cheapness not more than from 
their adaptability to old silk skirts, were worn 
by everybody during the last two seasons; but 
when a certain kind of goods, in changing its 
texture and its web, changes also its price from 
fifty cents to two dollars a yard, it is not bought 
in that reckless way in which it was, and peo- 
ple find other uses for old silk skirts—ten to 
one they are made up into polonaises. Oh, the 
polonaises! will they be worn to death this sea- 
son and abolished—‘‘A consummation devoutly 
to be wished:” or have they become a perma- 
nency—one of those things that are always in 
fashion, and may, or may not, be worn at pleas- 
ure? The eye is so wearied with seeing rum- 
pled-up, limp, frowsy-looking polonaises, of 
every description and of every color, from black 
to faded yellow, that when one chances to see a 
really pretty and well-fitting one it is no relief. 
One merely says: ‘Here is another of those 





things!” and flies down the nearest street. They 

are worn so by everybody—no one is too old or 

too young to wear them; too stout or too thin; 

women who have passed their- threescore-years- 

and-ten totter to their graves in polonaises, 

and infants in arms must have theirs ‘‘caught 
up” in the most approved style. Those 
who are well-built have them t» show off 
their figures; those who haven't any build 
have them because they can’t get anything 
else. And they wear them without any regard 
to the color of the skirt underneath; to be pos- 
sessed of a polonaise is happiness enough for 
some persons; they scorn regard for the other 
parts of their suit. When I see a person of 
sallow complexion, and one whom the prejudi- 
cial might call skinny, in a pale-green polo- 
naise over a purple or a blue skirt, then I say: 
polon me no polonaises, and red me no redin- 
gotes, for the polonaise is an abomination in 
the land. ‘The loose-fitting front has been grow- 
ing in favor, and is most generally adopted 
now; a great deal is said about its comfort, but 
very little about its grace—being one of those 
things that the less said about it the better. It 
is not graceful. Travelling suits of debaize 
and mohair have the polonaise made up in this 
way—also waterproof suits. Long linen dust- 
ers are brought for ladies to wear over costly 
travelling dresses. They are looped up over 
skirts of striped percale, and are called over- 
alls. They are important, and are considered 
cheap at twelve dollars. 

BONNETS AND HATS. 

Now a word about bonnets and hats. In no 
season for years has the rage for flowers and 
lace been carried to sucha height as now. Bon- 
nets are like large bouquets, or like flower-jars 
or rustic baskets with trailing vines and shrubs 
growing out of and around them. One of the 
latest and prettiest novelties is white guipure 
and écru yak insertion, made over black lace 
frames and over white lace frames, black gui- 
pure, or black and white in alternate rows. 
Then, cunningly placed within the folds of lace, 
scarlet poppies, pomegranate and orange-flow- 
ers, clusters of red berries, charming bunches 
of wild-flowers, etc., etc. Add to these lace 
strings, and perhaps a lace veil caught grace- 
fully away on one side, and you have a very 
lovely bonnet for almost any one. Crepe, too, 
is much used this summer for bonnets, and 
makes a very charming head covering. Crepe 
of some delicate shade, much soft lace and 
mossy buds, put these into the deft hands of a 
milliger, and she will present you with a thing 
of beauty, if she will not with a joy forever. 
Lace obtains with everything, and on every- 
thing, and for everything and everybody. 

SCARFS, 

Besides the lace sacque which has been worn 
so generally for the past four or five years, lace 
scarfs will be much in vogue for the coming 
season. They are made some four or five yards 
in length and about half a yard in width, of 
dotted lace or of plain Brussels net, and edged 
with thread or with French lace, just as you 
please. They are worn closely folded, pinned 
down in a point at the back of the neck, crossed 
in front and then carried around the waist and 
caught in a loop on one side, like asash. They 
are suitable for either the house or the street, 
and are more graceful, at the same time that 
they are less expensive, than the lace sacque. 

Mas. 





From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasurneron, D. C., June 17, 1873. 
THE HANGING. 

The hanging of poor Thomas Wright, on 
Friday, for the murder of Rogerski, the Italian 
pack-pedlar, was a highly popular proceeding, 
beyond question, for literally the man had ne 
friends. The only person who would naturally 
be looked to for friendship in such a crisis was 
his mistress, Margaret Woods, and she testified 
against him, having abandoned him from the 
moment of his arrest, and from that time forth 
consorted with his foes. ‘Tom was a powerful, 
muscular fellow, six feet and two inches in 
height, with arms so long that his hands swung 
below his knees, giving a sweep to his clenched 
fist that was competent to floor an ox, and that 
rendered him a dangerous customer to en- 
counter. Such immense strength, combined 
with ignorance and a brutish nature, is a bad 
recommendation for a man charged with mur- 
der; and society is readily persuaded to part 
with such a fellow even though it be through 
the unpleasant trap-door of an ugly scaffold. 
But Tom had uncommon intellectual ability, 
and a graphic way of stating things which would 
have ensured him success had he only directed 
his taleats in the channel of modern journal- 
ism. His letters were in some respects charm- 
ing, and evinced great versatility of thought 
and expression. Writing to Gen. Henkle, who 
was one of his counsel, he says :— 


I have more good feelings for your honor 
than I have for myself, in one respect; that is 
this: You have come over to the jail to me 
time after time, saying, “Thomas, teli the truth,’ 
and I felt sorry for Margaret Woods, and that 


certain, but for the encouragement of the Navy 
it is gratifying to know that the old sea-dog, 
Robeson, has abstracted from Tyron the opinion 
that the ‘‘Polaris” will get along in August at 
farthest, if the coal only holds out, and that the 
pinion is confidently entertained. It would 
seem to be a grand opportunity for the late 
Gideon Welles to come out with an article on 
the decay of the Navy since the expiration of 
the energetic administration of Andy Johnson, 
as the illustration afforded by Capt. Tyron is 
more forcible than any to be found in the wild- 
est stretch of imaginative fiction. I never re- 
cur to those Galazy articles without being re- 
minded how much has been accomplished by 
“the sword of the Lord and of Gideon.” 
FRENCH AFFAIRS. 

The election of Gen. McMahon to the Presi- 
dency in France shows how strongly associated 
in the minds of people, and the highest civilized 
people, are the ideas of military skill and gov- 
ernment. The skillful commander is supposed 
to have power over men and ability to govern, 
and notwithstanding all the boasts about the 
will of the people being law, and that the peo- 
ple govern themselves, this same people do like 
to have that will expressed by or through some 
strong individual. The French have not profit- 
ed much by the articles in the New York World 
and the speeches of Carl Schurz on the ruin 
brought upon this country by the arbitary mili- 
tary rule of Gen. Grant, or they could not so 
soon have fallen into the same error of select- 
ing a military man for ruler instead of a states- 
man. 





GEN. GRANT. 
Gen. Grant appears to hold his own without 
effort now. I have not heard that he has got a 
padlock on the lips of Schurz, and all that 
crowd, but they couldn’: be more silent were 
such the fact. “he people are absolutely dead 
to their old cries for help, and have let them go 
down into the dungeon of oblivion without so 
much as asking where they are. Grant goes on 
with his tyranny, and so indifferent are all 
hands that the very sentinels of liberty may be 
bowstringed without any one knowing it! Such 
is the gratitude of republics! SELBy. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

The Legislature adjourned Thursday at sun- 
down. 

The Rich family are getting up a genalogy. 
Dives was among the early members of the fam- 
ily.—Lowell Courier. 

The Common Council have taken steps look- 
ing to a thorough reorganization of the fire de- 
partment. 

Stokes is in ecstasy. The decision of the 
Court of Appeals was rendered Tuesday re- 
versing the decision of the Supreme Court and 
ordering a new trial for the murder of Fisk. 

Hon. George P. Sanger is to be the new 
United States District Attorney for Massachu- 
setts, vice Mason, deceased. He is of equable 
temperament, large experience, and good po- 
sition at the bar, and will dignity the ottice. 

As we mentioned some weeks ago as quite 
probable, Rev. Dr. Lorimer has been unahi- 
mously called to the Tremont Temple society. 
His acceptance rests with the decision of the 
Shawmut avenue society, where he is now lo- 
cated. 

Mr. and Mrs. William L. of 
Charlestown, had a brilliant gathering at their 
house, Tuesday evening, the tenth anniversary 
of their marriage. Mr. Hanscom, the well- 
known naval constructor, leaves soon for the 
Brooklyn navy-yard. 

It is nonsense, of course, to talk of widening 
streets, enlarging water-mains, increasing the 
number of fire-engines, etc., to prove the capa- 
bility of the chief engineer to put out fires. 
Let another man try, and the expense suggested 
will be saved probably. 

The Jndez proprietors have reéstablished Mr. 
Abbot as the head of the editorial department, 
and support him in his late controversy with 
his fellow trustees, and dropped Mr. Butts, his 
chief contestant, from the board. The paper 
will probably come to Boston. 

Mrs. Governor Claflin has characteristic- 
ally tendered to Vice President Wilson her 
“cottage by the sea” at Cohasset for rest and 
recuperation this summer, if he desires it. The 
Vice President has been pretty sick, and «in 
charge of Dr. Clarke at a residence in this city. 


Hanscom, 





Rev. Dr. DeKoven, of Wisconsin, the non- 
elected ritualistic candidate for Bishop of this 
diocese, ir. the Episcopal church, preached in 
this city twice last Sunday. A distinguished 
clerical gentleman is credited with the remark 
that his sermons were ‘‘not up to the average 
of our sermons.” 

The Christian Register is well-set always, 
and never looked handsomer than in its anniver- 
sary new-clothes of last weck.—The Vor Hu~ 
mna, judging by its June number, is a success, 
as its issue is among the very best of the musical 
journals—showing talent, versatility and large 
resources. 











is the reason I did not tell your honor. Gen- 
eral, I am going away from this world unsat- 
isfied, because I cannot see your face. I love 
you better than your honor is aware of. Gen- 
eral, you are like myself—you are not afraid of 
any one. General Henkle, at my trial your 
honor arose up and looked as if you were de- 
fending your own son, and your honor tried in 
every respect to give me justice. General, do 
you remember, at the time Mr. Harrington 
would threaten Mrs. Wood, and your honor 
would say to the Judge that it was not lawful 
for to do such unjust things to me, and he [the 
Judge] would overrule your request, and says 
go on, Mr. Harrington? General Henkle, may 
God bless you, and I hope to meet you in a 
better world than this, at a coming day, where 
there will be no more sorrows and trials like 
this one we had here. General S. S. Henkle, 
I never will forget how you would get up at my 
trial and raise up your voice to God and call on 
the jurymen to give justice, and no‘ to convict 
under such evidence at the time; and your 
honor will always be remembered for your 
goodness and kindaess to me (a poor boy). I 
would kiss you, but I can not see you, and you 
would not come to see me, and I can not give 
the praise that I ought, but you must excuse 
me, for I have a good deal to study, this day 
being my last on earth. Yours, truly, and 
yours, with much respect. Humble prisoner. 
May God be with you, now and forever. Good- 
bye. 

The diplomatic style, the complimentary deli- 
cacy, the loyalty to truth (whose duty he rec- 
ognized, but failed to live up to out of regard 


Ifon. John Prentiss, the oldest printer and 
newspaper publisher in New England, and per- 
haps in the United States, died last Friday, at. 
Keene, N. H., in his 96th year. He estab- 
lished the New Hampshire Sentinel in 1799, 
and conducted it for forty-nine years. The de- 
ceased had been a member of both branches 
of the Legislature, of the Historical Society, &c. 

The summer excursion of the Massachusetts 
Press Association, which will leave Fitchburg 
depot in this city, on Tuesday morning next, at 
7 A. M., promises to be fully attended. Already 
a majority of the members have responded. 
The trip comprises the Hoosac tunnel, North 
Adams, Troy, Lake George, Lake Champlain, 
Saratoga, Hudson River, and Long Island 
Sound. 

Lovers of beautiful woods should make an 
inspection of the new counting-room of Messrs. 
J. F. Paul & Co., on Albany, near Dover street. 
Bird’s-eye maple, ash, tulip-wood, satin-wood, 
mahogany and walnut are combined in such ex~ 
quisite harmony as to be be well worth a long 
walk to see. They show also the capability tor 
ornament of private residences which such 
woods allow. 

Edmund P. Tileston, of Dorchester, long 
known as a paper manufacturer, and also as 








to his mistress), and the unaffected candor of 
the flattery in comparing the lawyer to himself, 
all evince a rare aptitude in meeting the pro- 
prieties and demands of the occasion, and indi- 
cate that the poor negro was capable of much 
better things than fell to his inglorious lot. The 
offer to kiss was generous; but there is no 
doubt that Henkle pardons the circumstance 


that prevented. 
OTHER MISHAPS. 


But Tom is not alone in his tragic ending and 
disappointed expectation. How many things 
have gone awry of late? The failure of Thiers 
in France; the sad termination of the ‘‘Polaris’ 
expedition; the pegging-out of Capt. Jack;’ 
the United States_at the Vienna exposition; 
the exhibition of cultivated society in the mur- 
der of one of its ornaments by another, and 
that his own son, in the city of New York; and 
the villainy developed inside of the leading 
church in the land—are all events in their way 
not calculated to meet the expectations of the 
social philosopher. 
THE ‘‘POLARIS” AND ITS MISSION. 

The arrival of the ‘‘Frolic,” at our Navy 
Yard, last week, with Capt. Tyron and his 
party, has served to put an end to many ap- 
prehensions of mutiny and foul play that had 
been excited. The poisoning of Capt. Hall is 
no longer believed, and the abandonment of 
Tyron by Buddington is a theory no longer en- 
tertained. As things now look, it was Tyron 
who abandoned Buddington, leaving him to the 
slender protection of a United States vessel in 
those dismal seas, to the mercy of storm and 
gale, and rocks and cold, and coming home se- 
curely on an iceberg. By how many months 
the iceberg will beat the vessel is quite un- 





connected with the publishing house of Brewer 
& Tileston, of this city, died in his native town 
of Dorchester on Saturday, aged sixty-eight. 
He was one of Gov. Briggs’s Council, a mem-~- 
ber of the constitutional convention of 1853, 
and president of the Dorchester Antiquarian So- 
ciety. He was universally esteemed. 

We think the Commonwealth particularly 
readable this week, if we may be allowed to 
discriminate as to our several issues. The ar- 
ticles on art are worthy of careful perusal, and 
will furnish some excellent suggestions for art- 
lovers. Mr. Gannett's discourse on flowers is 
a ministerial gem. ‘‘Mab” tells all the ladies 
what to wear for the summer; and the various 
editorials, criticisms, notes, &c., give a lively 
portraiture of the world’s movements, which, 
as we all know, is pretty generally comprehend- 
ed by the word Boston. So read, and be re- 
freshed! and expect the same all summer. 
What we are to realize on the Fourth of July 
isthis: Salute at sunrise; prize-drill on the Com- 
mon at half-past six; concert on the Common at 
half-past seven; oration in Music Hall, by Rev. 
J. F. W. Ware, at ten o’clock, instead of eleven 
as formerly; sailing and rowing regattas in the 
afternoon, and free concerts on the Common 
and at the Highlands, Dorchester, South and 
East Boston, in the evening. The bands en- 
gaged are the Germania, Metropolitan, Bond’s, 
Rimbach’s and kdmands’s. The entertainments: 
for children in the various halls will occur dur~ 
ing the day as usual. The Germanias are to 
play on the Common in the evening. 

Rev. John L. Russell, of Salem, a botanisé 
of great repute, and a warm theological and 
personal friend of Theodore jParker, died at 
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his residence in that city on Saturday afternoon 
last, at the age of sixty-five. Peculiar and 
somewhat eccentric, he yet had a kindly and 

ompanionable nature. He was a despiser of 
shams and covert ways, a man of honesty and 
integrity, and never backward in the expression 
of his opinions upon either theological or other 
subjects from any fear of losing caste with any 
set or sect or men. He was also a man of 
varied and extepsive knowledge. His disease 
was paralysis, from which he suffered for two 
years. 


All the papers far and near are offering sug- 
gestions about the Boston fire-department, the 
general conclusion being that we have a primi- 
tive organization and inferior means for extin- 
guishing fires in this city. Such is not the case 
—our firemen being the peers of any firemen 
in the world, and our apparatus second to none. 
We are burdened by a Mumbo-Jum—a sort of 
Old Man of the Sea to Sinbad—in the person of 
Chief-Engineer Damrell, who sits like an incu- 
bus on the department, without enterprise or 
comprehension himself, and unwilling that 
others should make a venture for improvement. 
With Damrell thrown off, the department will 
vindicate itself. 

Rev. Horatio Alger of South Natick, and his 
sons, Horatio Alger, Jr., the author, and Dr. 
Francis Alger, intending to visit Europe, the 
townsmen of the former gave him a parting 
festival at Bartlett Hall on Monday night, in- 
cluding flowers, music, acollation and addresses. 
Thomas E. Barry presided, and remarks were 
made by Rev. S. D. Hosmer, Dr. G. J. Towns- 
end, L. N. Peck, H. Crosby, James McManus, 
Rev. J. H. Wiggin, John O. Wilson, Rev. Mr. 
Peloubet, James H. Colby, Dr. Francis Alger, 
and the guest of the evening, Rev. Horatio 
Alger. Samuel B. Noyes of Canton, as one of 
the grandsons of ‘‘Uncle Liakim,” of ‘Oldtown 
Folks” memory, introduced a short and grace- 
ful poem. Altogether it was a fine tribute of 
respect to a worthy man and minister. 

The new Senator-elect Mitchell, of Oregon, 
seems to be under a cloud also—in this instance, 

>n infelicitous domestic cloud rather than a pecu- 
By his friends, in view of the wide 
currency given to a scandal of his private life— 
that as John M. Hipple he deserted a wife now 
living in Pennsylvania, and left with another wo- 
man—he has been advised to resign. ‘The argu- 
ment used is that while change of name as own 
indulged will not invalidate his claims to a seat 
in the Senate, and also that his present anoma- 
lous domestic relations may not be sufficient 
ground for expulsion, still it is thought advisa- 
able that the State of Oregon should not be 
represented by a Senator whose intluence’will 
be paralyzed by the misfortunes which surround 
him. It is not believed, however, that Mitchell 
will resign, but that he will endeavor to make 
as plausible a statement as possible consistent 
with the charges against him. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 
Hewins & Hollis have shirts and drawers for 
the season of the best make and most comfor- 








table texture. 

Osgood & Cv. publish to-day ‘ What to 
Wear?” by Miss Stuart, and ‘Ruth Maxwell,” 
by Lady Blake. 

Twice burned out, Frank Tripp has_ his 
‘“*Hall’s treadle” intact, at89 Court street. It is 
indispensable to the sewing-machine. 

S. S. Houghton & Co. offer great attractions 
street in their new and well- 
See their expressive advertise- 


at 55 Tremont 
stocked store. 
ment. 

Messrs. Churchill, Watson & Co. will fitjout 
all ladies with suits and sun-protectors to match 
at most reasonable cost and in excellent taste, 
as their cards suggest elsewhere. 

Hall’s rubber-hose, we know from practical 
expericnce is a capital article, with couplings 
and pipes all in first-rate order. It is just the 
article for household and other use. 

Holden’s ‘‘Book of Birds” will give a deal 
of information to all bird fanciers. Charles 
Reiche & Brother, 9 Bowdoin square, are Mr. 
Holden’s partners. They are all men of mark 
in their specialty. 

Do you wish to purchase ‘clothing? Go to 
he Eagle Clothing House, corner of Washing- 
ton and Essex streets, where a large stock may 
always be found, and where there is but one 
price for rich and poor. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers, having sold 250,000 
copies of Miss Alcott’s works, do right in putting 
an edition of 15,000 of her new story, *‘ Work,” 
on the market. The demand will be great, as 
the volume has all her merits as a writer. 

Some recent funeral decorations from Calder 
& Otis’s were pronounced by competent judges 
the most elegant ever devised in this city. They 
furnish the Lancers’ tables and Faneuil Hall to- 
day, including over five hundred bouquets for 
their guests. 

It is hardly necessary to direct [attention to 
Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co.'s attractive 
advertisements, as the ladies invariably watch 
their announcements to know what the market 
is offering. ‘The store isa complete rendezvous 
of styles and varieties. 

The Harris sale at Revere, last Wednesday 
was a success. Thirty-eight out of forty-four 
lots were disposed of at from five to twenty-two | 
cts. per foot, and first-rate people bought eg 
land. <A second sale takes place next Satur- 
day, the 21st inst.. which is worthy of atten- 


tion. 


J. T. Raymond and Mr. F. F. Mackay have 
appeared in the sketch, ‘‘Heep vs. Micawber,” 
to the delight of the large audiences that have 
been in attendance. The entertainment to- 
night will be for the benefit of the Vokeses. 
“The Wrong Man in the Right Place,” and 
‘‘Black Eyed Susan,” will be presented. Next 
week will present the Vokeses in their speci- 
alties for the last time, chief among which is 
‘*Pheebus in a Fix.” 
MR. GILL’S READINGS. 
The début of this gentleman as a public read- 
er, on Thursday evening, was an event of con- 
siderable interest to a large number of personal 
friends, made so by cheerful codperation in 
various social and professional enterprises, by 
generous critical appreciation of displayed tal- 
ent, and from sweet and binding friendship. 
Consequently we were prepared to see the 
Temple creditably filled. Maroon-colored desk 
and hangings gave a proper setting to the gen- 
tleman’s face and figure, and he appeared easy 
and dignified as though in a drawing-room. 
The selections were from Caroline Southey, 
Waller, Hood, Poe, Mark Twain, Howells, 
Trowbridge, and the reader’s own manuscript, 
and we think it must have been a surprise to 
the auditors to tind how careful and assiduous a 
student Mr. Gill has been in this department of 
literature.’ We might possibly say, with exact 
critical discernment, that Mr. Gill is more a 
recitationist than reader, as the better effects 
were produced when he was the least confined 
to his book ; but, whether reading or declaiming, 
there was a richaess and fullness of tone that 
one would hardly suspect he possessed. There 
was lacking a complete distinctness, possi 
bly the result of a novice’s nervousness, which 
prevented his every tone being fully heard, or 
being ejected to the remote portions of the 
hall. With this exception, and that of too 
much mobility of eyebrows and mouth, the 
presentation was wholly pleasing and _ effica- 
cious. For an initial effort, it was more a suc- 
cess than attends many professional readers’ 
oft-repeated essays, and gave a delightful even- 
ing’s entertainment. It would be hardly fair to 
institute a comparison of certain pieces between 
Mr. Gill’s and other more experienced readers’ 
interpretations, as the former lacks that which |i 
time and practise alone can give; but it can 
truly be said that no one selection was rendered 
indifferently, but, on the contrary, all evinced | | 
study, careful balancing of the right shading of 
expression, and excellent taste in the choice. } i 
It should be added that in gestures, and partic- 
ularly the use of his hands, Mr. Gill was very | t 
expressive. € 
este, 1 





THE FRANZ CONCERT. 

A charming private concert was given at Me- 
chanics’ Hall, on Saturday evening week, for 
the benefit of Robert Franz, and under the di- 
rection of Mr. Otto Dresel, a near personal 
friend of the song-writer. The major part of 
the programme comprised ‘‘L’s\llegro il Pense- 


roso.” At a first hearing all the beauties of | s 
such a work cannot be fully comprehended, but 
there was engaging interest to admirers of clas- 
sic music in the novel and significant character 
of the composition. 
chorus of forty voices, with Miss Claria Doria, 
singer, appearing. Miss Doria never before 
appeared to such marked artistic advantage as | 
in the solos, and in the series of Franz songs | yr 
rendered in the second part. Two four-part} ¢ 


the second part, and, altogether, the concert 
afforded peculiar gratification to the very select 
and brilliant audience in attendanee. b 

MR. PETERSILEA’S MUSIC SCHOOL. d 
A grand exhibition concert by pupils of Mr. 
Carlyle Petersilea’s music school was given at p 
the Tremont Temple on Tuesday last. The 


set on the Marshes,” $58; ‘‘Peabody Brook, 
Gorham, N. H.,” $55; ‘‘Basket of Peaches,” 
$48; ‘View near Lynn $42; ‘‘Morning after 
a Shower,” $40; **Strawberries on the Vine,” 
$37; “Spring” $35; ‘‘Morning on the Mead- 
ows,” $32; ‘‘White Mountains, from Gorham, 
N. H.,” $32; ‘Old Road through the Woods,” 
$31; and thence downward—the pictures being 
sold without the frame, which were all new, of 
elegant patterns (made in the establishment), 
and pat in at nearly cost prices, 


spend the summer; Alfred Ordway is sojourn- 


among the Adirondacks; John R. Key sails for 
Europe on the 17th inst.; A. F. Bellows will 


W. Seavey has returned from New York, and 


Hodgdon, having been away from his studio for 


which he has received commissions. 


day afternoon, equalled any previous exhibition 
of the kind. 
of course mostly girls, who filled all the usual 


balcony, filling it with bloom and color, throw- 
ing into the shade the beautiful June roses 
and other flowers with which the lamps and 
The interpretation was, | chandeliers were hung by Mr. Doogue. At 
all things considered, remarkably fine, a select | the beginning there was a fringe of boys around 
the platform, reminding one 
Mr. George L. Osgood and Mr. Sebastian Schle- | der around a flower-bed, but they filed out 
at the end of the first choral. 


songs were superbly rendered by the chorus in| man,” began and ended grandly. 
the whole programme, however, was Eichberg’s 
“National Hymn.” 


could be better than the harmony, time and ex- 
The fast solo and chorus before the closing 


piano playing was especialiy fine, the selections | «Qjd Hundred,” was very finely rendered. The 
including the overture to ‘Poet and Peasant,” | whole performance was of such a character that 


George Hetzel is a very attractive and charm- 
ing picture, full of the spirit and sentiment of 
nature expressed in effective and truthful colors. 
It is composed of a brook which occupies the 
foreground near which is a dense grove. On 
the right of the picture is a pasture, in which 
cattle are feeding, and tur beyond is a range of 
blue hills which bound the horizon. The pic- 
ture is evidently a very careful study from 
nature to which the artist has successfully en- 
deavoured to give a truthful interpretation. 

One of the principal attractions in the gallery 
of WILLIAMS AND EVERETT 
is a large painting by George Inness, ealled 
‘*Wasbing-Day,” which represents an “Italian 
Landscape,” in the foreground of which is a 
stream of running water in which a company of 
women are washing clothes. The picture is one 
of the largest ever painted by Inness, and is a 
fine example of his genius for color and of 
boldness and breadth of treatment. It is liter- 
ally luminous with the colors of the clouds and 
atmosphere of Italy, and full of that out-of-door 
effect which renders the pictures of this artist 
so attractive to connoisseurs. 

MR. ENNEKING’S PICTURES. 

We omitted to mention last week that Mr. 
Enneking’s sale of paintings, by the competi- 
tive method organized by Messrs. Elliot, Blakes- 
lee & Noyes, was a grand success. The pic- 
tures were much admired, went off quick, and 
brought good prices, netting the talented paint- 
er about $1600 in the aggregate. Some of the 
prices were as follows: ‘‘Sunset on Lynn Turn- 
pike,” $69; ‘‘Sunset on the Coast,” $64; ‘‘Sun- 


MOVEMENTS OF ARTISTS. 
Champney is at North Conway, where he will 


ng for a short time at Wolfboro’; Griggs is 


eave for the mountains on the Ist of July; G. 
s now at work upon a large landscape; S. P. 
he last-furtnight, in consequence of an inter- 


‘sting event in the history of his domestic life, 
s again at work upon several landscapes for 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
The musical festival in Music Hall, Wednes- 





The twelve hundred pupils were 


eats on the platform and over into the first 


of a box-bor- 


Where all was 
o fine, discrimination is difficult. The ‘‘Cho- 
us of Spinning Maidens,” by Linden, won an 
The ‘*Triumphal March,” from Naa- 
The gem of 


ncore. 


Here the tew boys who had 
een so nearly hidden by the expansive bright 
resses of the girls, came out finely. Nothing 
enthusiastically encored. 


ression. It was 


is honored in his native land. 


pays Dickens her richest homage. 


read by Miss Titcomb. 


and appropriate address, in which he touched 
on some of the traits of Dickens’s character, 
and contrasted the way in which the memory of 
Spain’s greatest author, Cervantes, is kept there 
with the way in which the memory of Dickens 
No monument 
marks the grave of Cervantes, but England 
He closed 
with hoping that Miss Collins would long con- 
tinue in her good work ‘in Boffin’s Bower, her 
tribute to Dickens’s memory. A selection from 
Dickens's latest work, ‘‘Edwin Drood,” was 
Beside the Dickens 
part of the entertainment, there were piano solos 


NEW AND ELEGANT! 

SHEPARD, 

NORWELL 
& CO 


OPEN ON MONDAY 


by Masters John Otis and C. 4. Wedger; a 
song, ‘‘Impatience,” by Miss Holt, a violin 
duett by Masters C. Louis and J. Otis; a song 
by H. W. Berry; and humorous singing and 
recitations by Mr. W. H. Hunt. A large au- 
dience was present and enjoyed the evening. 


NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 

BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The board of aldermen, by an order, call the 
attention of the chief of police to the ordinance 
relating to the sale and use of fireworks. They 
think Boston has had all the glories of that 
nature that belong to this particular spot on the 
terrestrial globe. 
A petition to the city government asking tor 
an increase in the force of the fire department, 
and that assistant engineers and hosemen shall 
be employed to devote their whole time to the 
interest of the department, is in circulation 
among the business men. A board of fire com- 








Former Price ... 


100 PIECES 


FANCY 


STRIPED SILKS, 


At $1.00 per yard, 


$1.50 and §1.75. 


aap This is one of the most remarkable bargains 
we have ever offered to the public. 


rendered by Misses MacDonald and Hastings; 
“TL Invitation a la Danse,” for two pianos in 
unison, played by Messrs. Hamblin and Currier, 


and a sonata quintette and trio by Beethoven. 


Miss Mayhew, Miss Maurer and Miss Mac- 
Donald played the piano parts in the Beethoven 
selections in the order named, accompanied by 
members of the Beethoven, Quintette Club. 
The ladies without exception distinguished 
themselves, Miss Maurer, who has been honor- 
ed with the endorsement of Rubinstein, creating 
a marked impression by her powerful yet delicate 
playing. Miss Laura Hastings sang the trying 
aria, ““Omio Fernando,” with artistic expression ; 


and vocal numbers were admirably rendered by 


Miss Emma Jones and Miss Gertrude Darling. 
The Beethoven Quintette played several superb 
accompaniments, and Mr Petersilea specially 
directed the classical instrumental pieces so 
finely rendered by his promising pupils. No 
more succéssful concert of the kind has been 
given this season. 


ART NOTES. 
WILLIAM E. 
has recently painted a large marine view, en- 


titled *‘Soundings,” in which he has depicted a 
hermaphrodite brig which has lost her bearings 





NORTON 


in consequence of a fog, and a portion of the 


crew of which is engaged in heaving the lead | 
The bow of the brig is | favorable circumstances for the transaction of 
| lifted by a heavy swell over which she gracefully business—dealers having a regular stand, and 
In the distance a small fishing schooner | buyers knowing where their friends can be found. 
is dimly seen through the misty veil which en- | Some five thousand feet of the space have 
velops her. -Mr. Norton has rarely conveyed a | been leased to parties who deal in produce 


to obtain soundings. 


rides. 





Messrs. Barnabee & Winch, despite their loss 
by fire, keep up their Weber piano agency busi-| 
Their weekly 





mess with spirit and success. 
sales of this favorite piano are quite creditable, 
They have excellent rooms in Williams & Ever- 
ett’s new building, and will be pleased to see | 
their friends. | 

The old-established stand of N. W. Turner, | 
gas-fixtures, 27 Bromfield street, can afford ay 
supply of goods in its line seldom surpassed. | 
The store has lately been elegantly refitted, and | 
the chandeliers, brackets, and other goods, look | 
as tasteful and appropriate as though hung in | 
private parlors. 
gold ponds of the Lamoille Valley, St. Johns- | 


j 


bury and Essex County Railroads, as part of | Il. B. Skeele, exhibits a decided talent for this | 
It is good in color and full of | ent of markets. 

un indifferent security. Fairbanks, Brown & | expression. Behind the child, #ho is resting | rue DICKENS’3 ANNIVERSARY AT ‘“‘BOFFIN’S 
Co., 2 Milk street, will tell the whole story in} on a lounge, is thrown an afghan, which is | 
| elaborately painted in colors which bring out | 
One of the best investments in land in the | the figure in strong relief. The hands are | of the death of Charles Dickens. The occasion 


the Ogdensburg and Portland trunk line, are not } 


anteresting circulars. 


vicinity of Boston is furnished by the Anawan | modelled with more than ordinary accuracy, was obs 
‘ of which the Messrs. | While the flesh-tints are remarkably true to | Bower,” the institution which bears the name of 
While there are points in this picture | one of Dickens's most beautiful creations, and 
which marks it as the work of a young artist, | which in its own. way is doing a loving work in 
making a pleasant home for homeless working- 


company of West Roxbury 
Dver are agent and treasurer respectively, as | 


mentioned elsewhere. The land is easy of ac- 


cess, most beautifully and healthfully located, | 
The terms are easy. | degree of talent which only needs exercise for | 
its successful deyelopment.—A somewhat am- | transformed into a veritable bower, decked as 
bitious picture, representing the yacht Vindex it was with the flowers given by kind friends 
and arranged with loving hands. 


and can be readily seen. 


This is a rare opportunity to secure a good | 


house-lot. 


better idea of a fog at sea than he has done in | which arrives at the wharves on the steamers, 
this picture, which is full of the sentiment and and other sections have been taken as sites for 
j feeling of the ocean, both in the forms of the storehouses by private parties. The amount 
| Waves and in the atmospheric effects produced thus obtained by sub-leasing will amount to 


by a fog. 
ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE AND NOYES 


have several choice pictures in their gallery, | 
among which are a number of beautiful land- | experiment will be an expensive one even if it 
' should prove a failure, which is not at all proba- 
| ble, as the marketmen themselves are most anx- 
| ious for some such arrangement. 


scapes by John J. Enneking, which are quite 
equal to any that were disposed of at the late 
sale. As Mr. Enneking will shortly sail for 
Europe, to be absent three years or more, the 
present opportunity for obtaining some of his 


pictures, which possess qualities that will make | 
| them a source of permanent interest and pleas- | street, and which they can afford to sell at rates 
The ten per cent. investment, offered by the | ure, is one that purchasers of good pictures can- | much below the usual figures. The work has 


not afford to lose. —A portrait of a child by Mrs. 


branch of art. 


nature. 


no one present could have felt but the deepest 
pride that our school children are taught the 
“divine art” under such competent instructors, 
and the evidences of their culture were present 
in each number of the programme. 

AN APPROACH TO FREE MARKETING. 
Boston is beginning the system, in vogue in 
many other cities, of having a free market-place 
where country gardeners can come in and dis- 
pose of their produce from their own wagons. 








at the sides for wagons belonging to buyers, and 


it also presents unmistakable evidence of a 


off Minot’s Ledge, occupies the rear wall of 


girls. 


The committee on markets of the city council 
has leased, from the India and Central wharf 
companies, the property fronting on Atlantic 
avenue, between India and Central streets, for 
the special accommodation of these teams, and it 
comprises about ninety thousand feet. A space 
of two hundred by one hundred and twenty-five 
feet has been floored over with plank and di- 
vided into sections by narrow strips, which in 
turn are numbered from one to a hundred. 
Hereafter, between the hours of twelve and 
four o’clock, these stands will be occupied by 
the produce wagons from the country, and the 
plan is to charge each dealer a nominal sum for 
the rental of the stand. There are already ac- 
commodations for over a hundred wagons, and 
should the demand be sufficient the facilities 
will be still further enlarged. There are spaces 


both seller and buyer can meet under the most 


$2700 for the current year, and when it is un- 
derstood that the city pays only one dollar for 
the entire area, there need be no fear that the 


The farmers 
and raisers of produce will be enabled to bring 
in a class of vegetables and fruits that they 
could not readily dispose of in South Market 


been done under the personal supervision of 
Alderman Brown and Mr. Rice the superintend- 


BOWER.” 
Monday, June 9th, was the third anniversary 


erved in a unique manner at ‘‘Boffin’s 


The pleasant, comfortable room was 


The portrait 


The south shore of Cape Cod is rapidly be- | 
coming one of the leading watering-place lo- | 
ealities of the country. Numerous Boston peo- | 
ple there make their annual visits. An enter-| 
prising company has lately turned its attention | 
to improving the high bluffs at Hyannis, in the |” 
town of Barnstable, and they now offer lots at| 
low prices, on easy terms, which can hardly be 
disregarded by any seeking health or recreation. | 
The enterprise is in honorable hands, and every | 
inducement will be offered for a good class of 
purcbasers. We cordially invite attention to | 
the advertisement in another column. 





This picture was evidently painted 
|} for the sake of introducing the portrait of the 
ht, which is doubtless a correct ane. 
| other respects it exhibits but a small amount of 


the gallery. 


_|yac | in a mass of beautiful flowers. 
| feeble talent for marine painting. 
of a dirty green, over which hangs an opaque 
sky, while the sails of the yacht bear a closer 
| resemblance to painted tin than to the texture 
The best thing in the picture is the 
‘idea of motion given to the waves and to the 
| vessels which are included in the general view. 
—Two copies from Turner, ‘‘Ulysses Deriding 


}1s 


of canvas. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 
THE *‘BOSTON.” 

The new piece ot the } 
Fog,” has held its place upon the top wane: of 
popularity during the week. General omen 
accords to it the precedence over the ‘Belles of 
the Kitchen,” which first presented this taleated 


| Polyphemus,” and ‘‘The Fairy Grotto,” by Miss 


satisfactory than the engravings of the same 
Vokeses, ‘Fun in a! subjects, in which are given the fine effects of | 
‘colors in which his landscapes are painted. 
| Turner was great in water-colors, but, in the 
| language of Jarves, ‘the sought to carry out in 


Wyman, may be passable representations of the 
style of the great English painter, but are less 


cloud and atmosphere without the hot and harsh 


a pleasant little opening address. 
not make this a sorrowful anniversary. Dick- 
ens’s heart was filled with the spirit of gladness. 
The death of Dickens was in a certain sense his 
birth also, for it brought him closer and dearer 
to our hearts, and it was not till then that we 
knew histruest worth. She would, therefore, ob- 
serve this day as she would his birthday. 


of Charles Dickens at the head of the room was 
marked by a cross of evergreen and enshrined 
Other pictures 
were handsomely decorated, and from the gas- 
lights, which were entwined with evergreen, 
hung handsome bouquets. On a table on the 
platform flowering plants were tastefully ar- 
rayed, prominent among which was a bush of 
graceful white roses in full bloom. Though the 
rooms have been open every evening this was 
the first time there has been a public entertain- 
ment there since last February. Miss Jennie 
Collins, the presiding genius of the place, made 
She would 


Miss 


family here. The unique and amusing yacht- | 


ing trip will be made by the young ladies and | in water-colors, and failed in consequence of 
their white-feather escort this afternoon. Mr. | pitching hig key too high.”—A landscape by 








| oil the same principle which gave him success 


Jane P. Titcomb sang Dickens’s ‘‘Good Night, 
Little Blossom!” in a sweet and sympathetic 


missioners is also prayed for. 
The common council and board of aldermen 
of Charlestown are at a dead lock as to the 


the Seventeenth. 
$3000, but the aldermen think that $1000 will 
be sufficient. No agreement is probable, con- 
sequently there will be no celebration. 

‘rhe annual commencement at Harvard will 
take place on the 25th inst., Col. John D. 
Washburn of Worcester will be chief-marshal. 
Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar, president of the as- 
sociation of the alumni, will preside at the din- 
ner, and Rey. Charles E. Grinnell of Charles- 
ton, will preside at the junior dinner. Next 
year, when the Alumni hall is completed, the 
dinuer vill be held under its roof. 


- BUSINESS NOTICES. 





BARGAINS !--Shirts made to order at the *EAGLE” 
for 82,50, $3.00, $3.50. 





The PURE HaiR MATTRESSES made by STEVENS, 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 
anything better. 3 





No FapinG.—The place to buy Indigo-Blue Tricot 
Suits tor Men’s, Youths’, Boys’ and Children’s wear 
—at the “EAGLE.” 





For FINE CLOTHING (good as custom), Furnishing 
Goods, and Umbrellas; for Men and Boys, visit the 
“EAGLE,” corner V, shington and Essex streets. 





ALE AND PortTeKR.—The best place for those liv- 
ing at the extreme South End to supply themselves 
with GENUINE Imported Ales and Porters is under 
the Everett House, where the old house of JAMES 
DINGLEY & Co., of 99 Washington street, have open- 
eda Branch Store for the sale of tine Cigars, choice 
Teas, selected Sauces, and tempting Relishes of all 
descriptions. 





THINK A LITTLE.—Many people object to the use 
of Whiskey, both from dislike and from principle, 
yet find they need in their families some pure stimu- 
lant of a like nature. James Dingley & Co.’s Ex- 
TRACT OF RYE is designed to meet this want. It is 
not intended as a beverage alone, but for the use of 
those who need some spirit as a medicine. It is sold 
only in bottles, and generally kept by the apothecaries. 
JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 
99 and 1535 Washington street. 





IN FIFTY YEARS. 
In fifty years now passed away, 
What wondrous changes there have been ; 
What would our honored fathers say 
If they could see what we have seen ? 
Propelled by *¢steam” on land and sea, 
Sometimes e’en forty miles an hour; 
How such a thing could ever be 
To comprehend they’d not the power: 
But noys know well if they need “CLOTHES.” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
The place to buy is GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street, 
MARRIAGES. 











In this city, 5th inst., x4 Rey. C. A. Bartol, Dr. W. 

E. Boardman to Mary B. Bryant, all of Boston. ‘ 
In this city, June 9, by Rey. A. A. Miner, Mr. Wil- 

liam P. Stone of Hyde Park and Miss Lillian A. Dol- 


are. 

In East Boston, June 10, by Rev. A. E. Dunning, 
Stephen N. Stockwell aud Miss Mattie E., daughter of 
Luther Webb, Esq., of Waldoboro’, Me. 

At New Bedford, 9th inst., by Rev. John Weiss, 
Robert Swain Gifford to Frances Eliot, daughter of 
the late Hon. T. D Ehot, both of New Bedford. 


DEATHS. 
In New York, 7th inst., William Savage Bancroft, 


second son of the late Dr. Amos Bancroft, of Groton, 
Mass., 69 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 

















NOTICE. 
Our store will not be opened for business on Tues - 
day, June 17th. 
MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER. 
june l4 lt 


DR. DIO LEWIS has taken possession of 
he WINTHROP Husk, Bowdoin St., Beacon Hill- 
side, in BOSTON, near the Common and City Gardens, 
and has fitted it up as a “CURE” for Chronic Diseases 
of both sexes. Send for circular. tf mayl7 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
New BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
BosTon.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 











press protection of depositors. 3m my3 
CHURCHILL, 
Aig ages Pay Areata: - +. Trax "s 
t pie Peatoee 7) 


~~ WATSON 
& CO. 


SUMMER 
SUITS 


—~AND— 


POLONAISE, 


A LARGE VARIETY 


JUST OPENED, 


—AND— 


WILL BE SOLD VERY LOW! 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., 


269 Washington st. 
1,3,45 and 7 Winter Street. 


junel4 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 
GAUZE MERINO SHIRTS 


—aND— 


DRAWERS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 

















style, and Mr Richard Burke delivered a short 


janel4 47 TEMPLE PLACE. cd 


amount of appropriation for the celebration of 
The council want to expend 


—ALSO— 


A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 


JAPANESE SILKS 


At 37 1-2 Cents, 


The same quality that we retailed a week 
since at 50 cents. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0., 


WINTER STREET. 
GARMENT DEPARTMENT ! 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL 
& CO. 


Will Open on Monday and Tuesday 
(A LARGE INVOICE OF 


LLAMA 
SACQUES 


—AND— 


SHAWLS, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


~ ALSO— 


A OOMPLETE STOOK OF 


LINEN SUITS, 


AT PRICES VARYING FROM 


$3.00 to $20.00!! 


Both wholesale and retail buyers are invited to ex- 
amine these superior goods before completing their 
purchases, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 6O,, 


WINTER STREET. 





vam seaedaceo: SOE SE ARREST 


LACES! 
SHEPARD, 


NORWELL 
& CO. 


NOW OFFER 


LORRAINE AND CHANTILLY LACE 
Veils and Scarfs, 


LORRAINE AND CHANTILLY LACE 


FOR TRIMMINGS, 
—AND- 


A FULL LINE 


YAK LACE, 


Which has been so scarce in the market for two 
months, 


AT OLD PRICES! 


Ladies should not omit this rare opportunity to se- 
cure exquisite laces at the lowest possible rates. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & 60,, 


WINTER ST. 


junel4 It 


co, 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & 
Sunshades,: 


Sun Umbrellas 


SHOWERETS3 
ALL THE UATE NOVELTIES, 


AND AT THEIR USUAL 


POPULAR PRICES. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO., 


269 WASHINGTON STREET, 
1,3,5,7 WINTER ST, 


junl4 Agents for New England States. 2t 
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S. 8S. H. & CO. 


Every kind of Ladies’ Goods! 
Every kind of Boys’ Goods! 
Every kind of Girls’ Goods! 

Every kind of Gentlemen’s Goods! 


VERY CHEAP! 


[ALL ARTICLES WARRANTED 
SOUND AND GOOD. 


aa We do Sell Every Article in Our Store Cheaper 
than can be purchased elsewhere! Ladies, please 
Remember this Remark! ! 


HOUGHTON & CO., 


55 TREMONT ST. 


a@ A STORE WORTH VISITING. 
Selling out at Positively Very Low 
Prices. 


Selling 
Selling 
Selling 
Selling 
Selling 
Selling 


Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 
Out 


Bonnets at Cost! 
Linen Goods at Cost! 
Cottons at Cost! 
Bonnets at Cost! 
Hosiery at Cost! 
Parasols at Cost! 


ALL OUR 


GOODS MUST BE SOLDI 


We Have Marked Them Down 
to Clear Them! 


ALL OF WHICH WE OFFER AT 


UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES 


Please See them at Once, as Our 


Stock is Immense, 


—AT— 


A Place Worth Visiting! 
S. S. HOUGHTON’S 
Original Cheap Store. 
S. §. H. & C0, 


Parasols, Sunshades and Umbrellas. 


&g- Our Prices are Cheaper than at any 
other Store in Boston! 


HOUGHTON & CO,, 


55 TREMONT STREET. 
It 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
|. WHAT TO WEAR ? 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, Author of © The 
Gates Ajar,” “The Silent Partner,” ete. 1 vol., 
l6mo. Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 

CONTENTS : Gorgons or Graces ? Dressed to Kill;” 
The Morale of it; What can we do ubout it? Atter- 
Thoughts; Our Fashion Plate. 

The contents indic: te how pungent and earnest a 
book Miss Phelps has written, pointing out some of 
the evils resulting from the prevalent fashions in 
Womaun’s dress, and suggesting important changes. 
Every woman should read it. 


ll. RUTH MAXWELL. 


By Laby BLAKE, Author of * The Lady of Lyn- 
don,” etc. Vol. 3lin Osgood’s Library of Novels. 
Svo. Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.25. 





This story is told with a quiet charm, and contains 
thoroughly good and pleasant reading. — London 
Morning Post. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
post-paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & 00., Boston 
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Sent 


It 


RUBBER HOSE. 
3-4 in. 3-ply, 16c. per foot upward ; 
Pipes and Couplings ‘proportionally low. 
And notwithstanding the increased de- 
mand on account of the insurance man- 
agers recently advising all.persons to 
supply their premises with ‘‘Hall’s ” 
Rubber Hose, we shall continue to sell 
all sizes as heretofore at manufacturer’s 
lowest prices, at HAUL’S Rubber Ware- 


house, 43 School Street !: 
junel4 It 





NOW READY! 
250,000 “Little Women,” 
“Little Men,” “An Old-Fash- 
ioned Girl,” and “Aunt Jo,” 
have been sold,and we com- 
mence with 15,000 copies of 
Miss Alcott’s new story, 


WOK Ke. 


By Louisa M. ALCOTT. 
Price $1.75. 


A Story of Experience. 
With 30 Illustrations by Sol Eytinge. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
mayl4 BOSTON. It 


“WEBER PIANOS. 
The Leading Piano of America. 


WAREROOMS, 
294 Washington Street, 


OVER WILLIAMS & EVERETT’S—ENTRANCE No. 3 
BEDFORD STREET. 


BARNABEE & WINCH, 











“TEN PER CENT. 
HOME INVESTMENT. 


FIRST MORTGAGE SINHKIMG FUND 


GOLD BONDS 


Of the Lamoille Valley, St. Johnsbury 
and: Essex Oounty Railroads, 


117 MILES LONG FROM THE CONNECTICUT RIV- 
ER TO LAKE CHAMPLAIN, and forming the Ver- 
mont Division of the Portland and Ogdensburg Rail- 
road Trunk Line. Issued in denominations of $100, 
$500, $1000, and absolutely limited to $20,000 per 
mile, WITH A BASIS OF A CASH CAPITAL STOCK 
OF $1,200,000 PAID IN AT PAR, 
Principal due in 1891. ae : 
Interest payable in Gold Coin in Boston or New 
York, November | and May 1. 
They yield, at present rates of gold, 8 7-8 per 
cent., and, held to maturity, 10 per cent. per an- 
num interest. 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO.,2 Milk st., Boston; 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 31] Broadway, New York, 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 
For sale by Bankers and Brokers generally. 
junel4 4t 








HALL TREADL 
OFFICE 


89 COURT STREET. 
FRANK TRIPP, 
junel4 
HOLDEN'S BOOK OF BIRDS. 


By CHARLES F. HOLDEN. 
100 pages. 16mo. By mail, 25 cents. 

The Evening Transcript closes an elaborate review 
of this work as follows: “Mr. Holden’s little confi- 
dential chat with his readers in his preface is beauti- 
ful, and will always gain for him, whenever it is 
read, not only a purchaser but a reader for every 
word that he has written; the affectionate manner in 
which hes of the ‘little dewdrops of celestial 
melody’ will, with lovers of birds, gain for him 
friends from every possessor of a feathered warbler.” 
For rg’! at ériodical and Bird Dealers. 

IC 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 





Boys’ ‘Summer Wear. : 


= ae 2, ORTON, THEATER see 
PHILIPPS, 
SHUMAN 
& CO. 


LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 
Have Now Ready and in Process of Manu- 





This (Saturday) Afternoon, 


THE VOKES FAMILY, 


And Messrs. J. T. RAYMOND and 

; F. F. MACKAY, 

Last time of the extravaganza of - 
FUN Ix 


Preceded by the shetch entitled,’ “Hl 

receded b e sketch entitled, ‘“‘HEEP ° - 
CAWBER” = = 
: This (Saturday) night, the Vokes in “Black Eyed 
Susan,” and “The Wrong Man in the Right Place.” 


Next week “ Phebus’s Fix ”—athird Vokes spe- 
facture in their cialty. 
Doors open at 1.30 and 7.30. Begins at 2 and 8. 
ween — 





RETAIL DEPARTMENT 
A FULL LINE 


—OF— 
CHILDREN’S & BOYS’ SUITS, 
—EMBRACING— 
COMMODORES, ZOUAVES, 


HKNICKERBOCKERS, BLOUSES, 
CADET JACKETS AND PANTS, 
GRECIANS, COATEE SUITS, 
YOUTH'S SUITS, YOUNG MEN’S SUITS, 


Marseilles, Seersucker, Grass Cloth, Alpaca and 
Flannel. 


—ALSo— 


Made of durable and fine quality of thin materials, 
including Russian Duck, Stout Irish Linen, Pique, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


N. W. TURNER, 


27 AND 29 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, 


NEW AND SUPERIOR DESIGNS AND 
COLORS OF 


GAS FIXTURES, 


















Ce ie 


aoe 


not less than 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 


—OF— 


Children’s Waists. 


PHILIPPS, SHUMAN & CO., 
234 & 236 Washington Street. 

We desire to state, in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding, that all goods sold in 
our Retail Department are strictly for 
Cash, and money refunded if goods do 
not suit. We make this explanation 
that our principle of doing business 
may not be misconstrued as a want of 
confidence. 


PHILIPPS, SHUMAN & 60, 


BOYS’ CLOTHIERS, 


CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, 
Gas Cooking Stoves, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


ANAWAN, 
WEST ROXBURY. 


Land tor sale that will 
double in value within 12 
months. Choice ot 100 lots, 
located on either side of an 
avenue 50 teet in width, 
leading directly trom Cen- 
tral Station. Charming lo- 
‘ation. Free pass tor three 
years to any one building 
within a year, 

>. ie. avi Prow amea - at Q J > 
294 & 236 Washington Street. —_| x15 oraio F. M.. will be sure of finding some one 
june7 3t- | at Central Station to show the property. 

————— 7 - THE ANAWAN LAND CO., 

R. F. DYER, Agent, 8? Court Street, 11 to 12 M. 


JOHN H PRAY J. HOWES DYER, Treasurer, corner Eliot and 
bd 9 


Carver Streets. junelt 4t 


SECOND SALE. 


SONS & CO. 
REVERE HEIGHTS. 


Second Girand Sale of Splendid 


We have determined to sell at 
greatly reduced prices that portion 
of our stock of Carpets which we 
moved three times---first to the Com- 
mon, second to Music Hall, and then 
back to our Store---during the terrible 
conflagration of Friday last. 

As nearly as we can estimate, with- 
out taking account of stock, we moved 


BUILDING LOTS, 


On the HARRIS ESTATE in the town of Revere, 


—on— 


SATURDAY, June 21,1873. 


junel4 2t 


$200,000 a me 


THE SEA-SHORE! 


beer oe cate SUMMER RESORT 
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Canton Mattings, One Shilling. 
English Tapestries, $1 to $1.25. 
5-Frame Brussels, $1.50. 

Extra Superfine, $1. 

Two-Plys, 50 to 75 Cents. 
Printed Berlins, 25 Cents. 
Floor Oil Carpets, 25 Cents. 
Cocoa Mattings, 50 Cents. 

$12 Rugs for $7. 

$10 Rugs for $5,50, 


june7.3t NEXT BUILDING TO ADAMS HOUSE 


~ 


A GOOD INCOME GUARANT 


and by water, we shall offer them 


until sold at 


EXTRAORDINARY 


LOW PRICES. 


For instance, we shall sell a line 
of Five-Frame Brussels Carpets at 
$1.50 per yard; a large line of the 
best quality of 2-ply Oarpets at $1 
per yard. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


328 & 330 Washington Street, 


OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 


june7 


NEW ENGLAND 
CARPET CoO. 
RESUMED. 

Will Commence This Day, 


— AND— 


CLOSE OUT THEIR STOCK 


At Cost and Less. 


2t 





1000 English Crumb Cloths, $6, $8 & $10, 


according to size—worth $12 to $20. 
And the ENTIRE STOCKH, comprising 4 com- 
plete assortment of Carpets, of high and low grades. 


NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 


373 Washington Street, 





A BOOK FOR SPRING CANVASSING! 


THE NEW 


HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL 


—BY— 
2 CATHERINE E. BEECHER ani 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


“e 





Embracing a C plete H hold Ency- 
clopedia of everything a Housekeeper wants 
to know, and a new Condensed a 
Book, containing 500 choice receipes. This 
elegant volume of 600 pages, embellished with 
IUustrations of all possible matters connected 
with the making and maintenance of a delight- 
ful home, printed and bound in handsome and 
substantial styles, forms a 


Volume of Rare Attractions. 


Just the one for Canvassers to take into the ayb- 
urban towns, the villages and rural communi- 
ties of our land, It is a Look invaluable to 
country readers. 

Exclusive Territory. Liberal Terms. Apply 
for Circulars, etc., to 


J. B FORD & 60,, 


*HURS NOILOKOUd GXNV 





CHAS. E & BRO., Publishers, New York 
Bird Store, No. 9 Bowdoin Square, Boston, 4¢ jel4 


june?-2 


ORGAN AT 


GARPETINGS. | - . wwe. 
To accomplish the sale of these : REE eases: 
goods, damaged by soiling, handling] South Shore of Cape Cod. 


The Hyannis Land Company, owning extensive 
tracts of land, embracing high Blulfs, undulating 
Hills, and several miles of Beach on the south shore 
of Barnstable, offer for sale Sea-shore Lots, Houses 
and new Cottages very attractively located. 

Hyannis is 75 miles from Boston, and is one of the 
eres ct Villages of the Cape, and easily reached 
vy railroad. From the “Heights,” owned by the 
Company, there is a magnificent land and sea view, 
embracing other villages on the coast, and also Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard and the Nantucket and Vineyard 
Sounds. 

The prevailing winds are mild and invigorating 
from the southwest, over Vineyard Sound, and the 
waters are much warmer than those on the north 
shore. The bathing is excellent, and safe for ladies 
and children. Pleasant drives, good boating and 
fishing add to the attractions of the place. 

Visitors will tind churches, telegraph and post- 
offices, banks and good hotels, and every convenience 
for summer residence. The lyanough House, owned 






by the Company, is near the railroad station, and 
conducted by Mr. N. H. Peakes, late of the Standish 
House. South Duxbury. At ‘Hyannis Port,” where 


many buildings are being built, the Hallett House, 
owned, and to be kept on the European plan, by Mr. 
Gideon Hallett, on the Company’s land, will soon be 
opened. Prices of board at both hotels moderate. 
The lots offered for sale are large, and vary in 
price from $150 to $600, and will be sold on easy 
terms. 
This resort is one of the most quiet, health-giving . 
and enjoyable on the New-Eagland coast. 
Persons wishing to examine the lots, with refer- 
ence to purchasing, can obtain tickets over the Old 
Colony Railroad from Boston, at reduced rates, at 
the Land Company's office. 
For special information, reference may be made to 
JAMES GRAY, the Company’s agent, 25 Tremont 
Row, orto RUSSELL STURGIS, agent at Hyannis. 
Plans of cottages at office of A. KR. ESTY, Archi- 
tect, 2 "Change avenue. 

€. C. ESTY, ? 

WM. BOYNTON, ¢ Trustees, 

SAML SNOW, § 
Boston, June, 1873, et 
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WHAT IS HOME WITHOUT AN ORGAN P 


And what will an Organ now bo, without a copy of 
DITSON & CO’S new, delightful, compicte collec- 
tion of Reed Organ Music, called the 


HIOME! 


Every Organ needs it! The 


rgan at Home! Best collection for Reed 


gans! Two hundred not difficult pieces, 


sO OF an-ised that no dull music is in them : 
the org n, smooth, legato style used, but 
as an orga 1 at Home should be cheer- 


ful, light nd staccato music is notexcluded. At 


present he Organ in a Home is often silent, 


ome music not being provided for it. Here is 
h me-like, easy, familiar, new music, 
at ho e in every nation, in fact all kinds 


by whom verybody considers the best 


composers. 


The publishers take pride and pleasure in present- 
ing such a superior book to the public, and believe it 
worthy to be at Home in every family. 

Price, Boards, $2.50, Cloth, $3.00; Full gilt, $4.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


junc] tw 


HOT WEATHER. 


Geo. R. Brine & Co., 


THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


ANNOUNCE 


WHITE VESTS 





In large assortment, STYLISH, WELL MADE and 
CHEAP! 


Gentlemen should examine them without delay. 


GEORGE R. BRINE & CO., 


201 Washington Street. 


may31 st 








CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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canti 


OF BOSTOR., 
TO TAX PAYERS. 


ASSESSORS’ OFFICB, CITY HALL, 

: TON, May 187, 1873. 

Your attention is called to our circular (now being 
buted throughout the city) relative to making 





returns of property subject to taxation, as 1 
before June 15 3 egy ce: 


possible 
pa: 


ers affected by the late fire are part 
to make early returns at this office. 
i) 


Tax 





ll Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Per order of the Asreesors, 
may3 tf BENJ. CUSHING, Sec*y, 
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The Relation of Art to Nature. 


sane 
'GGESTIONS FOR ARTISTS AND 
VALUABLE T LOVERS GENERALLY. 


[From the Cornhill Magazine, April, 1866.) 

This is the time of year when we all become 
students of art. Nobody who wishes to be ac- 
ceptable to provincial society in the autumn, or 
who would join in after-dinner conversation 
when there are no politics to talk of and the 
vintages have been discussed, will venture to 
stay away from the art-exhibitions of the sum- 
mer. In “the country” the Royal Academy is 
a sort of Jerusalem or Mecca, whither the 
tribes go up to worship at the shrines of art and 
of society. Social orthodoxy bids us go, and 
few dare to disobey. The penalty of disobedi- 
ence is too great. To confess before some fair 
inquisitor that one has not seen the favorite pic- 
tures of the year is to go at once into the shade. 
To know nothing about them is to be an outer 
barbarian. Every educated person has good 
taste, and every person of taste is a critic of 
art. It is quite permissible to an educated man 
that he should be ignorant of science, and care 
nothing for politics, nor theology; it is even 
allowable that he should confess to entire ig- 
norance of vintages, to imperfect knowledge of 
the points of a horse, to inability to criticise an 
actor or to appreciate a singer, but he may not 
confess himself incompetent to criticise a pic- 
ture or admit that he knows nothing of art. 

It is not the object of this paper to wring this 
confession from any one. Its object is the far 
humbler one of finding the meaning, and show- 
ing the philosophy, of a single epithet of praise 
which is often on the lips of the multitude as 
they study the pictures of the year. The un- 
sophisticated public who know but little of 
the technicalities of art, and nothing of its phi- 
losophy, always regard it in its relation to na- 
ture. Yet nothing is more indefinite than their 
conception of what that relation is. “How 
natural!” or ‘“‘How like nature!” are with them 
expressions of the highest praise, but are very 
rarely applied by them to the highest art. 
Hence the first impressions of the public and the 
verdict vf philosophical critics rarely agree. 
They look from different points of view, and that 
which strikes the one classis invisible to the other. 
The people look for the ‘‘gatural” in art, and they 
call that natural which reminds them of nature. 
If there is anything in a picture which they 
have not themselves seen in nature, they call it 
artificial and fail to appreciate it. By their in- 
stinctive rule of judgment, the closest copy of 


cial and the natural run into each other. In- 
stead of the sharp line of demarcation — 
our ordinary speech assumes to exist, the 
spheres of on and nature mingle where they 
touch, just as the seasons do, so that you can 
never say precisely where one ends and the 
other begins. Our most complicated and won- 
derful machinery is only an ingenious applica- 
tion of psomseneg. dati and laws; we depend on 
nature in the workshop only less than in the 
field. On the other hand, most of the things 
we call natural products owe quite as much to 
art as they do to nature. Nature gives us very 
little without solicitation. She does not give 
us metal, but the crude ore from which art ex- 
tracts it. Nor does she give us her best vege- 
table growths herself. No one will say that 
wheat and barley, turnips and mangold, are the 
natural products of our fields; or that apples 
and pears, peaches and walnuts, are the natural 
products of our woods; the unproductive forest 
is the natural condition of things, and it is art 
which has made the wilderness a garden, and 
only art which keeps it from relapsing into wild- 
ness. Nor are any of the products of our fields 
and gardens purely natural—except the weeds. 
It may seem odd to say that an apple or a straw- 
berry, a rose or a picotee, is in any sense an 
artificial product; but the market-gardeners 
could tell us that the term is strictly appliceble 
to them. Londoners may look on the wonder- 
ful animals they see at the cattle-show as natural 
products—the farmers look on them quite as 
justly as works of art. They bear a certain 
relatiun to the natural product, but it is the 
relation which the forged iron bears to the ore, 
or the gentleman to the savage. They repre- 
sent generations of culture, of selection, of 
discriminating care, of the union of man and 
nature. They are entirely dependent on that 
uniun, The process which has made them what 
they are must be continually employed to keep 
them as they are, much more to improve them. 
Left to themselves, all that art has added to 
them is lost, and they run rapidly backwards to 
their primitive crudeness and wildness. But 
the contrast between the cultivated and the un- 
cultivated natural product exactly and most 
aptly illustrates the relation of art to nature. 
The difference between the two things is the 
difference between the artificial and the natural. 
It is the measure of what man can add to 
nature—it is the proof that when man and 
nature work together, much more can be ac- 
complished than when nature works alone ; that 
art can help nature, can improve upon her, can 
lead her on to the development of higher forms 


them”—nothing for such as they. But more 
patient students have had the same feeling at 
first. Those who have seen St. Peter’s all say 
that it gives you no sense of its vastness, that 
it disappoints you at first glance. So say those 
who have seen Niagara; and no one can have 
first seen Mont Blanc from Chamouni under a 
cloudless. sky without understanding for ever 
after how a great wonder of nature may disap- 
point at first. It is at Sallenches that the 
monarch is seen in all his grandeur, and that 
the spectacle overwhelms you—at Chamouni 
you must let it gradually enter in and fill your 
mind. So with great works of art. It is not 
art, but artifice, which strikes at first. A veiled 
statue is a trick of skillful manipulation, not a 
triumph of genius. A stage scene is wonder- 
fully effective while the stage is occupied and 
passing figures distract attention. But a work 
of true and noble art can only be appreciated 
by those who study it. Its spiritual beauty is 
80 quiet, so gentle, so intangible, that it can only 
make itself completely felt by those who will 
give themselves up to it. The true artist does 
not captivate—he asks for self-surrender. Sit 
down before his work, let its feelings possess 
you, let its power steal over you, let its spell 
bind you. Then you will know that there is 
inspiration in art and that the soul of the artist 
speaks to yours. : : 

These principles are easily applicable to the 
picture rooms. For, just as we need something 
more than mere utility in architecture, so we 
need something more than beauty in a picture. 
To represent the beautiful aspects of nature 
may be one aii of art, but it is far from its 
highest aim. We need something more than 
mere copies of nature. The something in man 
which there is not in nature should be every- 
where visible; clothing material forms with 
spiritual beauty, and shedding an ideal glory 
over actual scenes. But not even the fancy of 
the poet must be a law unto itself. There is 
all the difference in the world between obedience 
and subjection, and art that spurns subjection 
to nature wins all its victories by obedience. 
That obedience is fully consistent with the 
noblest idealism. Indeed, whether it be the 
preacher or the poet, the actor or ‘the artist, 
who wishes to lift us up into an ideal world, he 
must equally make his footing sure upon the 
real and actual. A ladder which should hang 
from heaven above our heads would mock us 
and not help us upwards—the ladder in the 
patriarch’s vision stood upon the common 
ground, from whence alone we can step on it 
for our aérial climb. Such a ladder is all true, 
noble art. Standing on the earth, it reaches 


While you sit in your own unmolested, 
And dream the soft quiet away ! 
Yes, I know I have jackets that wear out, 
And buttons that never will stay ; 
While you can embroider, at leisure, 
And learn pretty arts of ‘‘crochet.” 
And I know there are lessons of spelling, 
Which I must be patient to hear ; 
While you may sit down to your novel, 
Or turn the last magazine near! 
Yes, I know there are four little bedsides 
Where I must stand watchful each night; 
While you may go out in your carriage, 
And flash in your dresses so bright! 
Now, I think I’m a neat little woman— 
I like my house orderly, toc; 
And I’m fond of all dainty belongings— 
Yet I would not change places with you! 
No!—keep your fair home, with its order, 
Its freedom from trouble and noise ; 
And keep your own fanciful leisure ; 
But give me my four splendid boys! 


Less Guitrer.—The amount of misplaced 
gilding to which, from habit, we have so long 
submitted, is truly astonishing. Chandeliers, 
walls, window-cornices, mirror and picture 
frames, sometimes even tables and chairs, must 
all glitter in gilt. Even in houses where good 
taste or fashion have substituted frames and cor- 
nices of the more tasteful though rather somber 
black walnut, it has seemed impossible to leave 
it enough to itself. Not content to lighten it up 
with a simple band or two of gilding, splashes 
of it must be scattered about; here a vagrant 
star, and there an upstart shoe-buckle, must be 
attached to the wood. But if solid gilding is 
often too glaringly pretentious, if plain dark 
woods are too somber, and a combination of the 
two so frequently incongruous, what shall we 
use to form the cornices for our curtains, and the 
frames for our mirrors and pictures? In ahouse 
we know of—home full of beautiful pictures, and 
of quaint and graceful furniture and drapery—it 
has been found possible to secure beauty with a 
yery little show of gold. It is not our purpose 
to describe the stately book-cases, the curious 
cabinets, the hospitable sideboards, and the 
elegantly-carved tables and chairs of this charm- 
ing home, but only to mention the effective and 
beautiful substitute for heavily and glaringly 
gilded ornamentation. The mirror and picture 
frames and the window cornices were all made 
of plain pine-wood, from designs furnished by 
one of the daughters of the family. ‘Though 
without useless notches and hollows, such as 
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LUMBER WHARVES, 
Albany, near Dover Street, Bo ton. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 
Proof against Decay. Death to all Vermin in cellars, 
yurde, and other damp localities. One of the best 
Disinfectants and Protectors againet Contagious Dis- 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


For Basements, —— Walks, and all similar 
uses, where there is a liability to Rot. Creosote is a 
SURE PRESERVATIVE both of wood and haalth. 


- GREOSOTED LUMBER 


For Drains, Hydrants, and Sewer-Boxes, Stable- 
Floorings, Stalls, &c. 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Eor Bridges, Platforms, Sills, and all purposes where 
Strength and prevention from decay are absolutely 
necessary, both for safety aud economy. By actual 
tests creosoted spruce has proved trom TWENTY TO 
THIRTY PET CENT. STRONGER than in its natural 


CREOSOTED LUMBER 


Constantly on hand o 


state 


urnished to order, at the 


LUMBER WHARVES, 


ALBANY, near DOVER STREET, 
BOSTON. 


J. F. PAUL & CO. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
CARBONIC ACID, 


—-OR— 


SODA WATER. 


The immense increase in the use of SODA WA- 


TER as a popular beverage, justly entitles its man- 
ufacture to a place among the first business interests 
of the country, and has called the attention of in- 
ventors and manufacturers to the importance of pro- 
ducing machinery for its manufacture and transpor- 
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THE 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 


$456,868.25, in Full, 
AND WITH THEIR 


CASH FUND RESTORED (to present date) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 


Are now (as heretofore) ready to insure on the 
SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
soon as practicable and the profits of business will 
allow. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 

CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 
March 20, 1873. 
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SOUTHMAYD'S 
OTTAWA BEER, 


Asa cool, palatable and refreshing beverage, has no 
equal, 

His CANDY, likewise, of the 
PUREST QUALITY, he offers for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS per pack- 


age. 4t may24 


“NEW FURNITURE. 


FURNITURE. 


THE 


Extension of Washington Street 
to Haymarket Square 


Obliges us to vacate our Warerooms. We offer the 


Stock contained therein at 
EXTREMELY 


LOW PRICES, 


TO SAVE REMOVAL. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Haymarket Square. 
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AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF ’ 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quiney Hall, Boston, 
aprs and 53 BEEKMAN S8T., New York. 





PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. junel4 


WILLIAM TUFTS, ~- 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 








LOTHING 
COMPANY. 


Q 


Washington, Cor. Essex 


MEN’S & BOYS’ 
CLOTHING! 


Fine assortment of SPRING OVERCOATS, DIAG- 
ONAL SUITS, and Suits of all kinds; 5000 pairs 
PANTS, assorted styles and grades; 5000 VESTS, 
assorted styles and grades; 3000 WHITE VESTS. 
Also, a full stock of YOUTHS’, BOYS’ and CHILD- 
REN’S CLOTHING, adapted to the season. WHITE 
SHIRTS, made to measure, $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50. 
FURNISHING GOODS ard UMBRELLAS in great 
variety and at low prices. 

Our whole stock is gotten up in best of style and 
make, and we offer it on the ONE-PRICE principle, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. tf mayl? 


CHAS. H. BRUCE, 
---604 and 606--- 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
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— ———S . 
ESTABLISHED 1842. 
THE ORIGINAL 


WINDOW-SHADE DEPOT, 


—SPECIALTY— 
HOUSE, STORE, BANK AND OFFICE WINDOW 
) 


SHADES ; WIRE LANDSCAPE ANI 


IMPROVED MOSQUITO SOREENS, 
ITALIAN AWNINGS, RUSTIC BLINDS, TABLE 
OIL CLOTH and 


tation, that combine, at the same time, PURITY, 
LIGHTNESS and STRENGTH. At its first introduc- 
tion as beverage Soda Water was made and kept in 
machines and fountains made of copper or iron, and 
variously lined to protect the water from metallic 
contamination, 

Experience soon proved that the use of copper was 
not desirable, as the greatest care in the character of 
the lining would not always be effective in prevent- 
ing the water from contamination, and that the weight 
of iron made the transportation too laborious and ex- 


workers in wood, from the village carpenter to 
the most stylish cabinet maker, delight in un- 
der the name of ‘‘mouldings,” these frames 
and cornices are sufficiently curved in outline 
to avoid any undue appearance of angularity. 
They were then smoothly covered with rich vel- 
vet, and finished on the straight or inner edge 
with a narrow gold band. ‘The velvet chosen 
for each room is of the darkest shade of the 
color use in the other decorations of that apart- 
ment. Thus, where the hangings are crimson, 


than she can produce alone. 

But this is done in obedience to an important 
and prolific principle—the principle of submis- 
sion. We do not even attempt what we will, 
but what we can. Our free action on nature is 
necessarily confined within narrow limits. We 
have no creative power, but only a small power 
of ordering, combining and controlling. We 
cannot develop new fruit or flowers, we can 
only watch for nature’s own movements in the 


nature is the best art. The artist is a repro- 
ducer—a photographer in colors. They cannot 
understand that he should have in him anything 
of the seer and the poct. They interpret the 
artist by what they know of nature, and do not 
dream of letting the artist interpret nature to 
them. ‘Tell them that true art adds something 
to nature, and they look for conventionalisms 
and symbols. ‘Tell them that in a true picture 
there is a gleam of the supernatural, and they 


upwards to the invisible. It shows the way to 
the most nobly beautiful and the most divinely 
true. It takea us out of the material environ- 
ments of life, and lifts us to ‘‘the seventh 
heaven of invention.” It fills us with a sense 
of something nobler than we see and purer than 
we feel. It is embodied truth—truth to nature 
first, and through that to the supernatural which 
nature hides. Of course such art has something 
more to do than merely to copy nature. A 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 


WEDDING CAKE 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
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Snow, Rollins & Co., 


213 & 215 Tremont St., Boston, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PARLOR, LIBRARY, 
DINING ROOM, AND CHAMBER 
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will look for ghosts. Mr. Frith, in his later 
prosaic style, is their idol. They have been 
upon those Ramsgate Sands, they have seen all 
that there is in the Derby Day, they are quite 
at home at the Railway Station, and they crowd 


direction of variety, and by eliminating adverse 
influences fix and retain varieties which would 
else have been transitory. We cannot create 
any force, we can only use old furces in new 
ways, combining and transmuting them, and 
adding to them the new force of thought and 


Dutch picture copies nature, with patient detail 
and submissive fidelity, but it degrades rather 
than elevates. A ‘Railway Station” or a 
“Derby Day” may be immensely faithful to 
some aspects of reality, but all their faithful- 


the window cornices and picture frames are also 
of crimson, but of the very darkest hue that 
is possible without losing distinctness. The 
shades of velvet used for the frames, being so 
dark, are often found to harmonize with the 


pensive. Experiments were then made with steel 


a8 that metal possessed none of the poisonous quali- 
ties of copper, and combined lightness with great 
strength. 
thews, of New York city, about three years ago, suc- 


After many attempts, the firm of John Mat- 


FURNITURE, 


Of every description. 
—ALSO— 


style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. may3 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


MOSQUITO BED CANOPIES. 
SHADES AND SCREENS LETTERED AND PUT 
UP TO ORDER. SHADES AND LACE CURTAINS 
CLEANSED. 
a7 ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 
604 and 6OG 
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round the Royal Wedding, to see how the guests 
were dressed. It is the perfection of art—they 
say. @It is all so perfectly natural that you 
might tancy yourself there. 

‘he question of ‘the relation of art to na- 
ture” is, therefore, not a merely abstract one. 


ness makes them only colored photographs, 
powerless to awaken an emotion or breathe a 
breath of inspiration on us. Such art is of the 
world, worldly. Its leaden wings cannot even 
lift us from the surface. Its heavy eyes see no 
Iisiareige visions. Great in stage effects, it ap- 


colors of paintings much better than gilding— 

and the general effect of the soft, dark-toned 
velvets, ina large and well-lighted room, is indes- 
cribably rich; while the sensation upon coming 
from a much-gilded parler to an apartment thus 
chastely decorated is like that of stepping from 


ceeded in making a FOUNTAIN of SHEET STEEL, 
lined with PURE SHEET TIN, which they have 
since used exclusively in their extensive business 
with unexpected success, and which they have this 
year offered to Soda Water Manufacturers for the 
first time, believing that its use will entirely do away 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ratio. 


may3 CHARLES H. BRUCE. tf 
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purpose. So that art has its basis not in will, 
but in science; and science is self-surrender, 
submissio.i. Itis power because it is knowledge 
— knowledge that has been gained by giving up 
preéstablished theories, resigning all desire, 
putting away the self-will which would decide 


DRAPERIES, 
LACE AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 


In every variety. at lowest prices. 
W. E. Snow. L. M. ROLLINS. 
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Popular art-criticism proceeds on an imperfect 
view of that relation, but always keeps it in 
mind. ‘The great public look at ail works of 
art with a vague, unrealized and_ indefinite 
standard of comparison always present in their 
minds. ‘This standard is ‘‘nature.” Yet how 
thoroughly misleading this standard is, the de- 
mand that statuary should be draped, and the 
objections to a ‘‘tinted Venus,” alike prove. 
For in art we not only see what we look for, 
but we are blind to what we do not look for. 
‘The supernatural beauty is always hidden from 
those who look for ‘‘nature.” A suggestion of 
the sensuous drives away the spiritual. You 
cannot see the soul looking out from the eye if 
you are speculating on the color of the pupil. 
You cannot feel the power of the noblest face 
if you are thinking of whom it reminds you. 
This comparing, this looking for resemblances, 
this search for what we have seen before, is en- 
tirely destructive of all true and pure impres- 
sion. It destroys that self-surrender to the 
spirit of art in which all true enjoyment of its 
works consists. ‘The language of the artist is a 
dead speech to those who listen only for familiar 
accents or dim echoes of a voice which they 
have heard before. His guidance is useless to 
those who will only walk with him along well- 
trodden paths, where he can but freshen a fad- 
ing recollection or reproduce a spent emotion. 
His purpose is to lead us ‘‘to fresh fields and 
pastures new.” He has a new thought to give 
us, anew emotion to share with us, a glimpse 
of new beauty to reveal to us, a gleam of “light 
that never was on sea or shore” to make visible 
to us. Butatheory of art which denies the 
possibility of this; which makes the artist only 
a copyist; which will have nothing in art which 
there is not in nature, paralyzes the power of 
genius and breaks its spell. Such a theory is 
involved in the popular demand of *‘the natu- 
ral,” and, so far as this demand affects us, it 
draws a veil over the shining face of art, and 
darkens its unearthly light. And I venture to 
think that a settlement of the true relation of 
art to nature would take the veil away, and 
might make the walls of our great picture-rooms 
glow with a new meaning, at least to those to 
whom such thoughts are new. 

The relation of art to nature depends on the 
relation of man to nature. If we are nothing 
Dut a part of nature, then art is only one of na- 
ture’s works, and the question of their relation- 
ship 1s settled. But paterfamilias and_ his 
daughters, who are always looking for nature in 
art, would be shocked to be even suspected of 
thinking that there is nothing in them which 
there is not in nature. Yet only on such a the- 
ory of human nature can the popular theory of 
art be justified.. A higher view of man gives a 
nobler aim to art. The ancients said, Man is a 
microcosm, a little kosmos, an epitome of the 
universe; for all that is in it has something 
more than its reflection—has its consummation 
inhim. But that is not the whole truth. For 
just the same reason which made the pagan see 
in man the image of the world, made the Jews 
see in him the image of his Maker. Man is not 
alittle kosmos, because in him the kosmos finds 
its top and crown, and nature comes to con- 
sciousness ; but because the Being ab6ve nature 
culminated His work by making an epitome of 
the faculties whose material expression the kos- 
mos is. ‘There is in man, then, all that there 
is in nature; but there is something more. 
With him something new has come into the 
world—a new force, power, or influence. He 
is not merely the resultant of the furces con- 
tained in nature, but of the union of those 
forces with another, which comes from the su- 
pernatural region. His works, then, are not 
merely. natural products. He is something 
more than one of the forces of nature; is,’ in- 
deed, in some sense, antithetical to nature. A 
wide range of free action is given him inde- 
pendently of nature; and this free activity sets 
him above nature, not making him independent 
of her, but giving him an empire over her; not 
liberating him from any natural law, but en- 
abling him to rule by his obedience, and through 
submission to rise to victory. His bodily atti- 
tude is the type of his whole position in the 
universe. Tie stands with his feet upon the 
earth, but he faces heaven. 

Here we get the first glimpse of the relation 
of artto nature. For as art is the sphere of 
man’s activity, it is everything to know that that 
activity is free. It is not free if man is only 
a part of nature; it is not free in so far as man 
is a part of nature; it is only free if in some 
degree he is above nature; and the limit of his 
superiority is the limit of his freedom. I sup- 
pose no one will dispute the assertion that we 
often use our tree activity to contradict or con- 
travene nature. The fact that in doing so we 
bring in disorder and suffering, only the more 
clearly proves our superiority to nature, by 
showing that we can add something to the forces 
of the world. Over against this fact stands the 
other, so important to my argument now, that 
we can make use of nature, can imitate nature, 
and can improve on nature. But it is just this 
which we call art. In one large view of it, art 
is the conscious use of nature tor purposes 
which are other than natural, and which we 
therefore call artiticial. We interfere with na- 
ture in order to produce something which, but 
for that interference, would never have been 
produced. Tt will be obvious that at this point 
the subject touches on theology, and in this di- 
rection I pursue it no farther, except to say 
that, in this view, art is the converse of evil; 
that whereas the one is a disorderly interfer- 
ence with nature, the other is an orderly and 
obedient interference, and this is why the an- 
cient traditions taught that it was only when 
man had sinned that the arts arose. Art is 
se 38 spe ert something to nature. Our use 
erms natural and artificial as antitheti- 
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beforehand what nature ought to be, and whither 
discovery ought to tend, and, ‘‘for better, for 
worse,” going to the feet of nature and learning 
her ways from her alone. When science has, 
in that spirit of humility which is ner true spirit, 
learned what is the established order of nature’s 
procedure—her laws—art is the use of those 
laws by obedience to them. But art can only 
use them in the spirit in which science dis- 
covers them, by laying all resistances aside and 
patiently submitting to nature’s imperial way. 
We give up our ways to learn nature’s ways, 
and put ourselves in a position in which nature 
can do our work, and we can work together 
with her. Then it is that she rewards our obe- 
dhence, lavishes her wealth upon us, and does 
our bidding with her might. So all art is the 
esteblishment of an understanding with nature, 
the creation of those conditions in which nature 
can serve us, the free use of our will to take 
obstructions from her path, and give her free 
course to help us. We stoop to nature to con- 
quer; we enter into compact with her, promising 
to honor and obey, but in that honor and obedi- 
ence exercising a gentle rule. The relation of 
art to nature is typified by this union. It is the 
marriage of free-will to necessity; of mind to 
force; of liberty to law; of the soul of man to 
the great works of nature. The masculine side 
of the union is represented by nature, the femi- 
nine by art; for art can do nothing but obey, 
and by her obedience rule. 

This principle extends to art in all its devel- 
opments. It is more obvious in those lower 
forms of it which we call the arts, but it is 
equally present in its highest forms. Perfect 
art is the perfect union of man and nature; but 
in the hierarchical arrangement of the arts 
those are highest in which there is the most of 
man and the least of nature; and those are 
lowest in which there is the most of the material 
and the least of the spiritual. The productive 
and mechanical arts are lowest; they lie at the 
base and are in closest contact with nature, and 
in most subjection to her. Then come the con- 
structive and decorative arts, in which imagina- 
tion comes into restricted play, and there is 
more of man and less of nature. Lastly come 
the imaginative arts—painting and sculpture 
and music, and, at the head of all, poetry and 
song. ‘These arts stand nearer to or farther 
from nature, as the stones of a pyramid are 
nearer to or farther from the earth they rest on. 
But their relation to nature is in all cases the 
same, and on the preservation of that relation 
all their purity and beauty depend. That is not 
art in which there is not some purely human 
element, nor is that art from which nature is 
absent. There is material and spiritual in all 
art, body and soul, nature and man. Evena 
machine exhibits this. Itis a process of reason- 
ing worked out in metal. It is a thought em- 
bodied. It is a purpose in action. Its beauty 
consists in the perfect victory of the presiding 
thought or purpose over the reluctance of 
natural forces and laws. But in a machine the 
whole thought of the maker has been directed 
to one end—utility. There has been present 
no thought of anything else. The human ele- 
ment in it is represented only by a practical, 
presiding purpose which the machine obeys. 
But utility belongs to ‘‘the arts ;” they only rise 
to the dignity of ‘‘art” as there is in thema 
moral and spiritual element. When the soul of 
the artist has entered into his work he has 
made of it a work of art and he speaks to the 
souls of others. Perhaps it is in architecture 
that we see most clearly the growth of the arts 
into art. Architecture stands between “the 
arts” and “art,” and partakes of both. Practical 
utility is its first aim, but beauty is its second. 
The true architect thinks not only of the pur- 
pose of his work, but of its influence on the 
minds of those who see it. He makes it express 
not only a presiding purpose, but an inspiring 
thought. The difference between King’s Cross 
Railway Station and Westminster Hall is just | 
the difference between architecture as the art of | 
building and architecture as art. In the one 
the architect has been only a builder, in the 
other he has been an artist. The one has 
thought only of hig useful purpose—the other 
has lavished love, and therefore beauty, on his 
work. The one has built a most convenient 
place for passengers to come to and go from— 
the other has built a place for men and women 
to gather ins The one has made a roof that 
lets in the light and keeps out the rain—the 
other has made one into which thought can soar | 
and where imagination is at home. And that is | 
the true test of a building as a work of art. It 
does not obtrude its purpose. The Manchester 
Assize Courts do not remind you of judge and 
jury. The splendid halls at Liverpool and 
Leeds do not call up irresistible associations | 
either of municipal politics or of music. Our! 
Gothic cathedrals do not merely remind us of | 
sacraments or of sermons. It is characteristic 
of all good buildings that, whatever your mood 
of mind, you feel at home in them. A sense 
of peace and satisfaction descends on you. An} 
elevating influence enters into you. The out- 
side world falls away to a distance; you are 
lifted above it sometimes even out of yourself. 
The spell of art is on you, and you linger in 
the place unwilling to break the charm. It is 





with a plunge you find yourself again among 
the bustle of the street; you seem to have | 


awakened from a pleasing dream, and you | 


would fain close your eyes and dream the) 
dream again, and dream it always. You have j 
had something of that enjoyment which beauti- | 
ful natural scenery gives, but with the additional 
mysterious charm which the human element in | 
it imparts to art. That human element is the 
especial characteristic of art. It is that in it 
which *‘‘finds us,” as Coleridge says. 
Soul which speaks through nature speaks only | 
to an elect few—the human soul in art speaks | 
home to all. And it is that human element 
which is the distinct addition that, in all its de- 
partments, art can make to nature. 

But though there is in all art this human 
element—though the artist himself is in his 
work—he is not there merely to impress. The | 
true artist is full of his thought and not of him- | 
self. He does nothing for mere effect. A great 
work of art is always faithful to nature, and 
impresses you in the same way that the works 
of nature do. It is never obtrusive. It does 
not spend all its force on the first impression. 
It keeps its beauties in reserve, and does not 
shriek its story in every passer’s ear. It dis- | 
appoints the vulgar and says nothing to those 
who are in haste. ‘Is that all?” say the tourist 
crowds as they ‘‘do” the great works of art and 








nature, and truly say “there is nothing in 


The Great ; 


peals with power to the eye, but leaves the 
imagination unkindled, and has no message for 
the heart. 

But if that is not the highest art, but is only 
low art, trom which the ideal is absent and 
which is dead to the spiritual, neither is that 
true art which ignores nature in representing 
that which is superior to nature. Martin’s pic- 
tures are ideal, but their idealism has no founda- 
tion on nature. They are painted dreams, and 
they affect us as a dream does after we are thor- 
oughly awake. Mr. Paton’s ‘‘Pursuit of Pleas- 
ure” is finely conceived, but a certain gaudy glory 
anda contempt for gravitation, take us out of na- 
ture without lifting us to the supernatural. Nor 
is that the highest art which has a language of its 
own, which is full of conventionalisms, which 
paints angels with wings and saints with halos 
round their heads, and which endeavors to be 
spiritual by being thoroughly unnatural. Such 
art is so dead, so out of harmony with reality, 
so dumb to those who du not krow its jargon, 
that not even the marvellous gemus which has 
been exhibited in it can entirely preserve it 
from decay. But even heraldry has its uses, 
and symbolic art may be a necdful stage in the 
progress towards a truce idealism. Whatever 
may have been the defects of their earlier at- 
tempts, the English pre-Raphaclites have ex 
erted a most beneficial influence on contempo- 
rary art. Beginning by a reiction against a 
conventional idealism, they rushed to a most 
inordinate realism. Disgusted with outrages 
on nature, they made too much of nature. But 
a return from that reiiction is bringing them to 
the true relation of art to nature. The highest 
art is that which rises above the slavish copying 
of nature without sinking back again into a 
more slavish conventionalism. All the forms 
of such art are intensely simple and natural, 
but through the natural the spiritual speaks. 
The saintly glory shines through the features of 
its saints, and does not gather in a ring around 
their heads. It speaks a language all can un- 
derstand, and has no jargon of its own. It 
needs no initiation before we can understand 
its mysteries, excepting that of the pure heart 
and the awakened mind. It represents nature, 
but in representing it interprets her. It shows 
us nothing but reality, but in the real it mirrors 
the invisible ideal. A statue is a realised emo- 
tion, or a thought in stone—not an embodied 
dream. A picture is a painted poem—not a 
romance in oil. Working together with nature 
such art rises to something higher than nature 
is, becomes the priestess of her temple, and 
represents to more prosaic souls that which 
only the poet sees— 

‘Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 








MISCELLANY. 


My Strar.—(By Edwin Morton. )— 
As oft a sunlit cloud at even, 
Slow vanishing from mortal eye, 
Melts softly in the amber heaven 
To make a part of that sweet sky, 
So late a heaven-lit soul I saw, 
Upon life’s evening sky more fair, 
As gently into heaven withdraw 
To add unto the glory there! 
As where that evening cloud has gone 
A new-born star leads out the day, 
So now in heaven a star is born, 
And thither lights my darkening way. 
And thus while fades my evening light, 
There beams a radiance sweeter far; 
The deeper grows my earthly night, 
The brighter gleams my heavenly star! 


Two Picrures—ror Lapies.—Mrs. Gener- 
al Average follows the old fashion of the Satur- 
day bath and change of linen. She believes in 
wearing substantial York Mills shirtinz, and has 
her garments made in a manner that will ‘‘iron 
easily.” She dresses in rich black silk; her 
collar, a fine lace ruff, is changed only when it is 
half black, but she wears an expensive, real lace- 
edged crepe de chine tie, that, she whispered to 
her friend, she could ‘‘wear forever, as the 
crepe did not wrinkle, and, the lace being real, 
it mattered not if it was yellow.” Her hand- 
kerchief is fine and elaborately initialed, but 


; when drawn from her pocket looks crumby and 


dust-like. Her hair grows down in her neck, 
and does not betoken much careful brushing. 
She bites her nails. But her jewelry is costly. 
Her solitaire ear-rings are priceless, and her 
finger-rings numerous and brilliant. Her dress 
is long and dusty, and providentially covers ber 
feet. Mrs. Exceptional does not afford much 
jewelry. She wears a golden wedding-ring, 
which becomes her tapering hand, with its well- 
cared-for finger-ends, whose every nail is 80 
beautifully cut and polished that it is more at- 
tractive than a blazing gem. Her complexion 
tells of the daily bath, and her bureau is filled 
with dainty underwear, the edges of which are 
as fragile with soft-quilled lace as the leaf of a 
carnation. Her costume is usually of black al- 
paca, or common dress-goods, but her collar, 
cuffs, and handkerchiefs are snow-white, and 
have never a wrinkle nor spot. You may hear 
the rustle of her fresh skirt, or see its scolloped 
frill, should her dress be brushed aside. Her 
shoes are new and shapely, and the braid on 
her dress-skirt is neither dusty nor worn. 
These two ladies produce different effects. The 
first is richly attired, and is mussy; the last is 
simply elegant, and is as sweet as the breath 
from a clover-field. 


Mortuer’s Bors.— 


Yes, I know there are stains on my carpet— 
The traces of small, muddy boots; 

And I see your fair tapestry, glowing 
All spotiess with blossoms and fruits ! 

And I know that my walls are disfigured 
With prints of small fingers and hands ; 

And I see that your own household whiteness 
All fresh in its purity stands. 

Yes, I know my ‘black walnut” is battered, 
And dented by many small heels; 

While your own polished stairway, all perfect, 
Its smooth, shining surface reveals ! 

And I know that my parlor is littered 
With many odd treasures and toys ; 

While your own is in the daintiest order, 
Unharmed by the presence of boys! 

And I know that my room is invaded 
Quite boldly all hours of the day ; 


a hotel to a home.— Scribner's. 


Tue PRrRaYER-SEEKER.—(By Whittier. )— 
Along the aisle where prayer was made, 
A woman all in black arrayed, 

Close veiled between the kneeling host, 
With gliding motion of a ghost 
Passed to the desk, and laid thereon 
A scroll which bore these words alone— 
Pray for me! 

Back from the place of worshipping 
She glided like a guilty thing; 
The rustle of her draperies, stirred 
By hurrying feet, alone was heard ; 
While, full of awe, the preacher read, 
As out into the dark she sped : 

‘*Pray for me!” 


To unimagined grief or shame! 
Across the threshold of that door 
None knew the burden that she bore; 
Alone she left the written scroll, 
The legend of¢a troubled soul— 

Pray for me! 
Glide on, poor ghost of woe or sin! 
Thou leav’st a common need within; 


Back to the night from whence she came, 


Each bears, like thee, some nameless weight, 
Some misery inarticulate, 
Some secret sin, some shrouded dread, 
Some household sorrow all unsaid. 
Pray for us! 
Pass on! The type of all thou art, 
Sad witness to the common heart! 
With face in veil and seal on lip, 
In mute and strange companivnship, 
Like thee we wander to and fro, 
Dumbly imploring as we go; 
Pray for us! 
Ah! who shall pray since he who pleads 
Our want perchance hath greater needs? 
Yet they who make their loss the gain 
Of others shall not ask in vain, 
And Heaven bends low to hear the prayer 
Of love from lips of self-despair ; 
Pray for us! 
In vain remorse and fear and hate 
Beat with bruised hands against a fate 
Whose walls of iron only move 
And open to the touch of love. 
He only feels his burdens fall 
Who, taught by suffering, pities all. 
Pray for us! 
He prayeth best who leaves unguessed 
The mystery of another's breast. 
Why cheeks grow pale, why eyes o’erflow, 


Enough to note by many a sign z 
That every heart hath needs like thine. 
Pray for us! 


Iron GoppeEssEes.—There was a little fete the 
other day, yesterday in fact, when the occu- 
pants of a printing-house, together with mas- 
ters of the printing craft and other friends, as- 
sembled on the green in front of the building to 
enjoy the display of a fountain which had been 
constructed out of a great basin, in the center 
of which was a pedestal supporting a vase sur- 
mounted by a figure of the goddess Hebe, done 
in iron, and holding her cup and pitcher. Out 
of the cup sprang a spray of water, and from 
the pitcher overran a little stream, both falling 
into the vase and dripping ovet its edges. The 
goddess stood smiling above the heads of the 
company; the yard was full of men and wo- 
men; the wise words of the elders fell upon at- 


Or heads are white, thou need’st not know. | ——= : 
HENRY A. CHOA 


(Successor to Orlando Tompkins), announces that 
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with the faults heretofore found with other metals, 
and will insure a beverage absolutely free from all 
injurious metallic impurities. 

These Fountains are double. The interior fountain 
is made of PURE TIN, in sheets, enclosed in an ex- 
terior shell of FINE CAST SHEET STEEL, of great 
strength and elasticity... The cocks, also, are made 
of gun metal, and are bored and lined with pure 
Banea Tin throughout their entire length, and the 
water in its exit from the fountains comes in contact 
with no injurious metal or substance whatever. The 
steel fountain is double the strength of those made 
ot any other metal, and are subjected in the process 
of manufacture to a test pressure of five hundred 
pounds to the square inch. The Fountain weighs 
only forty-six pounds, which is only one-half the 
weight of copper, and only one-quarter the weight of 
iron, Which gives them an immense superiority in the 
cost of transportation. 

The subscribers having completed arrangements 
for the SOLE USE of these Fountains in the City of 
Boston and vicinity, take great pleasure in offering 
to the public a superior quality of CARBONIC ACID, 
or Mineral Waters, in Fountains that they can guar- 
antee absolutely and permanently pure, believing 
that their endeavors to improve and elevate the char- 
acter of Erated waters will meet with approbation 


and support. 


VINCENT, HATHAWAY & CO,, 


109, 111 and 113 Broad Street, 


COR. WENDELL STREET, 


BOSTON. 
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THE AMERICAN 
GINGER ALE! 


A bealthy and popular beverage, contains NO ALCO- 
HOL OR SPIRITS. 


A DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK, 


At retail by all Grocers, and to the trade generally by 


COBURN, LANG & CO,, 


100 Worcester street & 116 Water street. 
may3l 


his Store, 


Cor. Washington and Winter Streets, 


Will be opened on and after MONDAY, JUNE 3, as 


A DEPOT OF PHARMACY, 


OF THE HIGHEST CLASS, when the demands of 
the public will be met in the most prompt and care- 
ful manner in every department. 


HENRY A, CHOATE, 


DRUGGIST. 


271 WASHINGTON STREET, cor. Winter. 


—AND— 
REVERE HOUSE. 





tentive ears, and a song of cheer rose from 
voices in the company. It was a pretty sight 
enough; and now that the special gathering is 
dispersed, and the same people pass in and out 
in straggling knots or singly, Hebe still stands 
with her cup and pitcher and winning modesty, 
while in the basin below gold-fish dart about, 
and the water ripples with the falling spray. 

It is a pretty enough sight, and all the prettier 
for a background of brick buildings within 
which is the busy life of makers of books. 
The cup-bearer to the gods has come down 
from dizzy heights, and lives within easy sound 
of a steam-whistle. Does she feel herself an 
alien in the surroundings? She is shy in her 
mien, and her task of sending her cups of water 
heavenward is a continual one; but the thought- 
ful, negligent droop of her pitcher makes us 
think that she is not unmindful of her station, 
and if she could be induced to speak to those 
who pass her to and from the ‘‘Press,” we think 
her utterance would be somewhat as follows, 
translated into very modern sentiment :— 

_ ‘Good people—I was once engaged in pour- 
ing nectar into cups from which divinities 
drank, not to appease their thirst, but for the 
pleasure of drinking. I know well the manner 
of gods and goddesses—that they were used fre- 
quently to be summer visitors in various islands 
and sunny places, tired of too sublimated an 
existence—and in my wanderings I also have 
chosen to take my place as a visitor here, not 
quite on a level with mortals, yet not unwilling 
to share ip their daily life. In my home grace 
and all beauty of art are ary elements 

If we tolerate deformity, it is only in connec- 
tion with an indispensable workman, and we 
saved him by joining to him the goddess of 
beauty. I find that I cannot get very far away 
from your noisy roads and pipes; but I found 
this place, where I thought there was some 
chance for peace, and I stand at the entrance 
to remind those who come out and go in, and 
stop for a moment to idle at the fountain, that 
it is not the blessing of life to surround one’s 
work with all the dirt and noise and foulness 
which can be collected; that sunlight, and run- 
ning water, and green grass, make the best of 
circumstances for those who would fashion 
beautiful things; that merchandise, which men 
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BELFAST 


GINGER ALE. 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO,, 


MANUFACTUREKS AND DEALERS IN 


Soda, Mineral Water, Syrups, Ale, Porter, 


Cider and Lager Beer, 
MAKE A SPECIALTYX 
—OoF— 


ALE IN KEGS FOR FAMILY USE, 


—AND ALSO OF— 


GINGER ALE, 


which is distinguished for its richness and fulness of 


avor. 
a@-Orders from dealers and families supplied with 


promptness, and 


At Lowest Prices! 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO,, 


Howard Atheneum Building, 
HOWARD STREET, Boston. 


ENT. 


SOUTH-SIDE RAILROAD 


(OF LONG ISLAND) 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Are Popular, Safe and Profitable. 


FOR SALE BY 


JACOB R. SHIPHERD & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
42 DEVONSHIRE STREET. at 





say is made of the toil of hands, may have on 








it the marks which show it to have been formed 
by men and women whose thought has been not 
to earn the most money, but to do the honest- 
est, and worthiest, and most beautiful, work.” 
It is probably some time since Hebe has been 
Fe Page pales then she is here 
ess. e think she has a right to stand 
It will be well if it can be proved that she 
rightly symbolizes a beauty never absent from 
handiwork. We shovld be glad if she could 
look approvingly, not only upon books of fine 
arts as they are wheeled out of the yard, but 
even upon mental arithmetics and catalogues of 
hardware, saying, as she fills and empties her 
cup—‘‘There was patience and a true eye, a 
deft touch and a mind for thoro ¥ 








these, too, were made.”—Riverside Bullatee 


i o 

an iron god- | Sassafras, éte. For the healthy it w 

the system ag t ail peculiar to 
while for the complaining it will in many cases be all 

that is ed 

their proper functions. 


cents, 
ington stree 


# will be — with a package of 


AN OUNCE 


OF PREVENTION, ETC. 
Now is the time to use SweTT’s ‘Root BEER,” 


composed of those well-known home remedies, Life 


f , Sarsaparilla, Wintergreen, Dandelion, Dock, 
help fortify 
this season, 





to restore their digestive organs to 


Put up in kages to make five lons for 25 
Pf the New England Botanic Debee 107 Wash- 


t. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
Those in want of any Patent Medicine ware for 


. 


pound. 
N. B.—This wholesome anf pleasant beverage is 
3t may 


on draught at 107 Was street. Fi te 
‘ hington ve cen 
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BOSTON LEAD CO. 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS, 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

&@in order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an cight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD, None genuine without it. 

mayl0 3m 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 
PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 

Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will tind 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 

We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


FacTorY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


No. 19 Province Street, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style, 


aa A specialty made of Signs and Decorations, 
mch29 tf 
CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & C0,, 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 


For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 
&@ PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES,. tr mchl 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so Lang acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH ES- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manufac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


2 Milk Street (OLD SOUTH BLOCK), Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


June? 311 Broadway, New York. 


FINE-ART STORE. | 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
DIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


137 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr2é 3m 


GAS FIXTURES. 
SPRING STYLES. 


Crystal, Gilt and Bronze Chande- 
liers, Newel Lights, &c. 


GAS STOVES, 


With all the latest improvements for summer use, at 
the lowest prices, by the 








MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


369 Washington Street, 





maylO tf NEAR BOSTON THEATRE, 


Mm Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Initator of Wood and Marble. 


Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, ete, 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m apr3 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 

tf june7 


in all parts of the world. 
7 ’ _ 

PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put i! in bottles and securely 
packed. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
LAGER BEER. 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


may3 3m 38 BROAD STREET. 


J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 

Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&ec., &e. 

136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
apr26 ly 








REAL ESTATE. 


S$. P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 
men" 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


‘JOHN L, STEVENSON, 


Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


“ave WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG- 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON PORTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


BOSTON. tf 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1873, 


$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$475,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash, 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio. 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practical 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


nent, 


1 Payn 

2 Payments. 

3 Payments. 

4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments 

a ORE 


AGE 


when insured. 


35 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-ninth 
year, and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details ot the 
Company’s operations, address either the Presiden 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 

JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wx. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

J. W. WRIGHT, Actuary. apr5 





5 to $20 per day! tswanted! All classes of 
le, of either sex, young or old 
working peo at work for us in their spare mo- 








— — ing else. Partic- 


all the time, tnan at an 
entire, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


-Pacouar, \Vuuuaws & Parxer, 
f 


During the re-building of our store at 
No. 200 Washington Street, our business 
will be continued in all Departments at 
No. 33 Washington Street, between Court 
Street and Cornhill. 
DEPARTMENTS: 
WHOLESALE PIECE GOODS, 
WHOLESALE CLOTHING, 
RETAIL CLOTHING, 


CUSTOM CLOTHING, 
RETAIL FURNISHING GOODS. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


SARATOGA 
MINERAL SPRING WATERS, 


Constant supplies direct trom the Springs. 


CONGRESS, 
EMPIRE, 
HATHORN, 
GEYSER 


FOR SALE BY 


S. S. PIERCE, 


Corner Tremont and Court Streets. 
may31 St 


Chureh, Parlor and Table Decora: 
tions 
FROM OUR OWN GREENHOUSES, 
FRESH EVERY MORNING. 


CALDER & OTIS, 


FLORISTS, 


TREMONT, CORNER BOYLSTON ST. 
may3l uw 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 

Morning. 

800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 

Stems, in Pots and Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

500 TROPICAL PLANTS, wh.ich we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c. 

Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 

punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 

679 Washington Street. 
dec7ti WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


“ FASHIONS.” 


Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


@@ SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGOR, 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


aprl2 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


BE. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Piace, Boston, 

Invites the attention of the public to the saperfor 
quality of the Photographs he is now makiag. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
jn French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. may3tf 


_ DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
(E4+REEs RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Bostow 


__ CLOTHING, ETC. — 





mays-3m 





tian, MOULTON &CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 Cuauncy STREET, 


Boston. 


C.C. MOULTON, R. P. GODDARD, 
E. F. MILLER. ly 


A. W. BEARD. 
may3 H.C. BLUE, 





| seat spss canst & LOOMIS, 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 WasHincton STREET. 


J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
SiLas W. Loomis, JOHN HAMILTON, 
may3 6m 


HITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


34 Caauncy Street, Boston. 
A. 8. YOUN 








C. V. WHITTEN, 
H, 8, BURDETT, mchl-ém Cc. C. Goss, 


/ 
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